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INTRODUCTiaN. 



f A HE author of tjie following Survey, has frequenjtly , 
^^lil opportunity of* observing the \cry destitute and 
abject condition of the jGypsey race, iu tlie counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Herts. The impressions 
received from viewing a state so derogatory to human 
nature, induced him to make numerous inquiries, in 
order to ascertain if necessity compelled thc^ir conti- 
nuance, under circumstances so , deplorable as their 
«condition exhibited* 

Not meeting with satisfeictory intelligence on applir- 
plication to various, individuals, to whose observation 
Gypsies are frequently presented, the autlior was ex- 
cited to an examination of history, for the developemeut 
of a case involved in &o much obscurity ; and aggra- 
vated by circumstances so repugnant to the mild and 
genial influences of the Christian Beligion. 

He must not however omit to state, tliat in North- 
amptonshire, William Allen, who is in the profession of 
the law, at Higham Ferrers, and Steward to Eari 
JFitzwilliam, very warmly iutercsted himself on tlxe 
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subject. He said it afforded him mudh pleasure lu 
find, that some attention was excited to the condition 
of the Gypsies, and that he should be glad to co- 
operate, as far as was in his i)ower, in any measures 
lik ly to conduce to the reiormation of $his greatly neg- 
lected class of British subjects. 

He volunteered his services to find out the nearest 
Gypsey rendezvous, and soon procured information of 
an encampment which the writer visited. An account 
of the visit will appear in the following sheets. The 
first assurance that the Gypsies really had a language 
peculiar lo themselYes, which the author received, was 
from this iijtelligent and obliging professor of the law, 
who had heard children, as well as adulta among them, 
speak it with great fluency. 

He also observed, tliat the situation of this people 
idaily becaipe increasingly deplorable, in consequence 
pf the establishment of associations for the prosecution 
of felons ; and that the fear of apprehension as vagrants, 
^nd the progressive inclosures near towns and villages, 
had a tendency to drive them to a greater distance 
from the habitations of man. And he was fully of opi- 
nion, as these houseless wanderers were expelled from 
Township after Township, without any provision being 
paade for their refuge, that it was high time their case 
should obtain the consideration of the public. ) 
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Of the historic authorities whence the author has de- 
lved information and interesting observation, he has to 
place in the foremost rank, the Dissertation of the 
learned H. M. G. Grellmann, translated a few years 
(»ince, by the late M, Raper, Esq. F. R. S. & A. S. He 
has, however, to acknowledge himself indebted to va- 
rious other intelligent authors, whose writings wiU be 
noticed in flie course of the work. 

Another source of information, and which relates 
especially to the present state of the Gypsies in Great 
Britain, has befen opened through inquiries instituted 
in most parts of the nation, by the author, aided by se- 
veral obliging and able coadjutors. The results of these 
inquiries, it scarcely need be added, will be presented 
.to the reader in their proper places. 

The author ha3 much regretted, that scarcely any of 
the splendid histories of Counties in England, and even 
ihose in which the Gypsies abound, have in the least 
noticed that part of the population which so strongly 
claims our attention. JRy bringing their situation into 
view, the historian might not merely have served the 
cause of humanity 3 he would have advanced the in- 
terest of the state, by promoting an object of so m^R 
public utility, as the improvement of the whole u^psey 
race cannot fail to prove. 

A comparative view of their customs and habits, and 
how fur they appear coincident in, different countries^ 
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may afford a criterion by which to judge if they Imvc 
all had one origin. By thus tracing them io that 
«otirce« we may possibly discoTcr the occasion of their 
peculiarities ; and if the means hitherto employed to 
counteract them, have proved unsuccessful, we may be 
prepared to consider of others, better adapted to correct 
the errors of their education. 

* Conceiving that any scheme for ameliorating the 
condition of tlie Gypsies, would not only be premature^ 
but might prove highly injudicious, befere obiamingn 
knowledge of their history, the author has •endeavoured 
to collect, fr^m the most authentic European autho- 
rities to which he xjould have access, a general view of 
this people, in the different parts of the world to which 
they have resorted ; and from these and the other 
sources of information, he has subjoined accounts of 
their state in Great Britain, and of the suggestions 
offered by ether individuals for their improvement; 
concluding the subject with a review of the whole, and 
proposing a plan to be set on foot for accomplisliing this 
de3irable o'vject. / 
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SECTION i. 



WttTUius appellations of them— — Their arrival in 

JEurope, 
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'X HE different appellations by which the 
People whom we denominate Gypsies, have 
been distinguished, appear generally to haver 
had reference to the countries, from which ijt 
was supposed they had emigrated^ 

Grellmann states, that the French, having the' 
first accounts of them from Bohemia, gave 
them the narme o^ ^^Bohemiens, Bohemians/ 
Tliat the Dutch apprehending they-came from 
Egypt, called i)\e\u Heydens, fleathens. In 
Denmark, Sweden, and in some parts of Ger- 
iBan^^ Tartars were tljought-of. The Moors 
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and Arabians^ perceiving the propensity the 
Gypsies had to thieving, adopted the name 
Charami, Bobbers^ for them. 

In Hungary, they were formerly called Pha- 
raohites, fPhanwh NepekJ Pharaoh's people ; 
•nd the vulgar in Transylvania continue that 
name for them* The idea of the English ap« 
pears to be similar^ in denominating them 
Gypsies^ Egyptians; as is, that of the Por« 
tuguese and Spaniards, in calling them Gitanos. 
But the name Zigeuners, obtained the most 
extensive adoption, and apparently not without 
cause; for the word Zigewnery signifies to 
wander up and down — for which reason^ it 19 
said, our Crerman ancestors denominated every 
atrolling vagrant Xichegam. 

The Gypsies are called not only in all Ger** 
many, Italy> and Hungary Tzigamys} but 
frequently in Traqsylvania, WaUadiia and 
Moldavia, C^gamU. B«t the Turks, and other 
JEasteru nations name theois TsAmgn^et. 

The origin of this pecqple b>» been a subject 
nf inquiry for more than thre^ hundred yean« 
Mai9 penoos hare been anxious to diawTer 
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^ Vho ibese gue&ts were, iliat^ unknown An4 
^^ uniavUedy came into Europe in the fifieentbt 
-f f century, land have chosen eyer smce to con- 
-^ tinue ia this quatterof the globe.^' 

Gontinaaital writers state, that it isincrecUble 
^ow. numerous the hordes of this people are^ 
and how widely dispersed a^er the face of .the 
^arth. They wander about in Asia, tlie in* 
4;erior of Africa, and haii^e ^established them- 
Hselves in most «f the countries, of Europe. 
^Grreilmann is q( opinion, that America is the 
fi<mly part of the warld, in whicli they .are not 
Scnown. ^hough no mention, appears, to be 
^faade of the^ by Authors who have writteix oa 
4hat quarter of 4he globe; yetnovdoubt re*- 
joaains, of their having^Jjieen iu.£uroj>e jaearJy 

« 

four huadred years. 

V WiUielm JDUick in his Hfi«2i«cHEN Chroniik, 
«cit 229^ beyn Jahr 1414^ informs us they 
4irrived the «ame year in the Hessian term- 
iories^;: -but no mention of tl&em appears in the 
public prints till three years -after^vard. Men- 
tion is made of their being in Germany as 
^^rlyjus the J^ear 1417^ when they appeared 
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in the vicinity of the North sea. Fabricius, irt 
Annalibb Misn^ says, they were driveu from 
Meissen in 1416, but Calvisiu« corrects thrs 
date by changing it to 1418. 

. Sir Thomas Browne in his ". Vulgar Errors,^^ 
page 287, says, " their first appearance was in 
Germany, since the year 1400; nor were they 
observed Jbefdre in other parts of Europe, as is 
deduoible from Munster, Genebrard, Krantzius 
and Ortelius.-^' 

In Germany they spread so rapidly, that 
in 1418, their names .were recorded in the 
annual publications of various parts of the 
country. They travelled in hordes, each having 
his leader, sometimes called County others 
had the ^tle of DukeSy or Lords of Lesser 
JEgypt 

In 1418 they were found in Switzerland, 
i|nd in the country of the Grisons ; and in 1422 
they .made their appearance in Italy* The 
Bologna Chronicle states, that the horde which 
arrived in that city, on the 18th of July, 1422, 
consisted of about one hundred men, the name 
of whose leader, or Duke as they termed him^. 
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wiw Andreas. They travelled from Bologna 
to Forli, intending to pay the Pope a visit at 
Rome; 

Their appearance in France bears the dati^ 
4f 1427 j when the French say, they straggled 
about Paris, having arrived on the 17th day of 
August in that yean 

Gerntan . Historians are agreed> that when 
the Gypsies 'first made their appearance in 
Europe^ they chose to be considered as Pil- 
grims; and that their profession met with the 
more ready belief, as it coincided t?ith the in« 
fatuation of the timesi The learned Grellmann 
states, that several old writings mention the 
credulity, with which people cherished the 
idea^ that they were real pilgrims and holy 
pertons; that it not only procured for them 
toleration^ but safe^conducts in many places^ 

Munster declares, that they carried about 
with them passporis and seals from the Em* 
peror Sigismund^ and othet Princes ; by medns 
of whicb^ they had free passage through dif^^ 
ferent countries and cities; and that he had 



btmself seeti^ att attested edpy of raeli aletldr 
HI the possession of some Gypsies at Eberbaelu' 

KpantZ) Stumpf, Guler^ and LaureBtiua 
Faknirenus^ ali agisee id thb statement. Th^ 
Gypsies at Bologna also^ showed an instramen^ 
ftroBd Sigismuod; but he appears ta hav^ 
granted this to them^ not afi^ Effiperor^ and i& 
Germany ^ hut m Hungary^ and aa King of 
Hungary^ A pasfr of Uladislaus- IIv might alsQi^ 
be quoted, whiek the Gypsies -obtained chiefly 
on account of their supposed sanctity and pibt 
grimage.. In Transylvania,, it is asserted they 
received letters of protection from the Housfr 
ofB^rthoryv 

Webner saysy that the Gypsies in France 
Quoted ancient privileges, granted to them by 
the former Kings of *that country. 

Crusius^ Wurstisen^ and Guler^ mention pa>- 
p9\ permission for^ wandering utimolested 
through all Christian ebuutries, as k^g as^tfa^ 
tj^riri of their pilgrimage lasted*^ which they 
asserted /was seven years. But at theexph* 
vatiaii of that term^ they represented that tb«it 
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ieturn home was prevented by soldiers sta*' 
tioBed to intercept them. 

fhe impression their pretensions had mad^ 
on the people among whom they came^ did not 
entirely subside during half a century; but 
aft^rward> " the Gypsies being watched with a 
more jealous eye, it appeared but too clearly> 
that, instead of holy pilgrims,, they were the 
inere refuse of humanity, who, often, under 
pretexts of safe'^conducts, committed all man« 
ner of excesses* 

Their impositions being detected, it is pro- 
lA]ble some of them were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to legitimate means 
of subsistence, for within thirty years after* 
ward, we have accounts of Gypsies in Hungary 
being employed in the working of iron. This 
occupation, appears from old writings, to have 
been a favourite one with them. Bellonius 
also takea notice of its being so ; and there is 
a record of the Hungarian King Uladislaus, in 
the year 1496, cited by the Abb6 Pray in his 
Annals; and by Friedwalsky in his Mine- 
ralogy, wherein it is ordered, ^^ That every 
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officer and sub/ect, of whatever rank an^ 
condition f do allow to Thomas JPolgar, leader 
of twenty-Jive tents of wandering Gypsies y 
free residence every where j and on no account 
to molest him y or his people ; because they 
had prepared military stores for the Bishop 
Sigismund at FUnfkirchen greli^makn. 
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Accounts of the Gypsies in various countries* 
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X O propose means for improving the eon^ 
dition of Gypsies, before we have informed 
ourselves of their real state/ atid what has been 
done for them, would be as injudicious, as foe 
a Physician to prescribe for a patient, without 
being acquainted with the nature or extent of 
his disease, and the means attempted for his 
cure. To form a just opinion, on the case of 
the Gypsies, it appears necessary to ascertaio 
their general habits, and their mode of life. 

From Pasquier's Recherches de la France^ 
B. IV. C. 9, is selected the following account 
of the Gypsies in that country: ^^ On August 
1.7th, 1427, came to Paris, twelve Penitents, 
PenancierSy as they called themselves, viz: 
a Duke, an Earl, and ten men, all on horra*^. 
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back^ and calling themselves good christiani9« 
They were of Lower Egypt, and gave out, that 
not long before, the christians had subdued 
their country, and obliged them to embrace. 
Christianity^ on pain of being put to death. 
Those who were baptized, were great Lords in 
their own country ; and had a King and Queen 
there. Some time after their conversion, the 
£b)raicen8 over- ran their country^ and obligM 
them to renounce Christianity* 

*^ When the Emperor of Germany, the King 
of Poland, and other christian Princes,, heard 
of this, they fell upon them, and obliged the 
whole of them, both great and small, to quit 
their country, and go to the Pope at Rome ; 
who enjoined them seven years' penance, to 
wander over the world, without lying in a bed. 
They had been wandering five years when 
they came to Paris ; first the principal people, 
and soon after the commonalty, about 100, or 
120^ reduced from 1000, or 1200, when they 
came from home; the rest being dead, with 
their King and Queen. They were lodged by 
the police^ out of the city, at Chapel St. Denis/ 
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-^•4^ Nearly all of them bad their ears bored^ 
mnd one. or two silver riDg3 in eacb^ wbich they 
nid were esteemed ornaments in their country* 
The men were blacky their Imir eurled ; Ihm 
women remarkably blaek^ all their faees scarjf* 
ved, deplgyexy their hair black, their only 
dU>thes a . large old shaggy garment^ Jhssoye^ 
tied over the «houlderj» with a cloth or cord> 
aash, lien^ and under it a poor petticoat, roqueU 

m 

In short, they w^e the poorest miserable crea** 
tures that had ever been seen in France ; an^ 
notwithstanding their poverty, there were 
iintf>ng them women, who by looking intfi 
jpeople's hands, told their fortunes* And what 
"was worse, ;they picked people'^ pockets oS 
their money ; and got it into their own, through 
telling these things by art, magic, Slc. 

^^ But though this was the common repov^ 
I spoke to them several times, yet I never Ic^t 
a'' farthing ']^ them ; or. ever saw them look 
into' people'^' hands. But the Bishop of Paris^ 
hearing of it,, went to them with a Friar 
Preachi^r,^ named JL^jp^<ilJ^^a&tn, who, by the 
Bishop?ft order, preached a sermon, cxcom.- 
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Ibunicating all the men and women wlio .pM^ 
tended to believe these things^ and had be-< 
lieved in them, and shown their hands; and it 
was agreed that they should go away, and they 
departed for Pontoise, in September; 

^^ This was copied from an old book in i\t& 
form of a journal^ drawn up by a doctor of 
divinity in Paris, which fell into the hands of 
Pasquier ; who remarks upon it, that however 
the story of a penance savoursr of a trick, these 
people wandered up and down France, under 
the eye, and with the knowledge of the mar 
gistrateSy for 100, or 120 years. At lengthy 
in 1661, an edict was issued, commanding all 
officers of justice, to turn out of the kingdom, 
in the apaee of two months, under pain of the 
gallies, and corporal fiunislimelitj all men, wo* 
men and children^ who assumed the name of 
Bohfmnms^ or Egyptians^'' 

Dufmne, in his Glossary V. iEgjptlaei, eon« 
firms Fasquier^s charmcter of them in those 
words : *^ .figyptiaei, Gallic^ E^ptiens, Bo- 
li^mkAis^ Tagt komines^ karioli, el fatidtci< qui 
Imi€ et iliac emiite9» ex aMuu iiiiqpectione iii* 
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^ra proesagire se fingunt ; ut de marsupiis 
iucautorum numtnos corrogent;" which may 
))e thus translated, *^ Egyptians called by the 
Trench Egyptiens, Bohemiens, vagabonds, 
^soothsayers and fortune- tellers, wlio, wander- 
ing iip and down, pretend to foretel future 
events from the inspection of the hand, for the 
|)urpose of obtaining money fromi piersons not 
4mreful of their puraes;, &c.'' 

Grellmann speaks of Gypsies ^f being nutJOte-* 
Tous in Lorraine and Alsatia, before the Francli 
Bevolution, but especially in the forests of Lor- 
raine. They increasfed in this district, in con v 
sequence of their having been assiduously 
looked after in the dominions of the late Duke 
Deux-Ponts, and driven from thence; whither 
his successor would not suffer them to return; 
He adds, that an order of the provincial council^ 
held at Tarragona, in 1591,^ subjected them to 
the magistrates, as people ^^ quos vix constat 
«sse Christianos, nisi ex eorum relatione, cum 
iamen sint mendaces, fures, deceptores, et aliis 
aceleribus multi eorum assueti ;" in English., 
It who are sc^irccly allowed tp he Chri$tians> 
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«xc^t from their own account of themselFei^^ 
iKeing they are liars, Ihieves, cheats^ and many 
^ them accustomed 4o jotixer kinds of wick^- 
^dness."' 

TwiflUB^ in his Travels p. 179^ gives the fol« 
lowing accQunt of them in Spain ; ^ They a^e 
very numerous about, and in, Mur<^ Cordova^ 
Codis^ and Ronda« The race of these vaga- 
bonds is found in every part of Europe. The 
¥rench caUthem BchemienSy the Italians Zin- 
gari, the Germsius Ziegemners, *the Dutch 
H^denen^ Pagans, the Portuguese ^Si^aito^, 
and the Spaniards 4jlitaiko$y in Latin, CingarL 

^^ Their language^ which is peculiar to them-« 
wives, is every where so simikir, that they are 
tindoubtedlyr all derived from the same source* 
They began to appear in Euri^ in the 15th 
century, and are profaaUy a mixture of Egyp- 
tians and li^iopians. The men are all thieves, 
and the women libertines. They folk>w no 
certain trade, and have no fixed religion. 
They do not enter into the order of society, 
wherein they are only tolerated. It is sup- 
posed there are upwards of forty thousand of 
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them in Spain ; great numbers of them ard 
innkeepers in the villages^ and small towns f 
^Uil they are every where fortune-tellers. 

^^ In Spain, they are not allowed to possess 
any lands, nor even to serve as soldiers. They 
marry among themselves, stroll in troops, about 
the country, and bury their dead under water* 
Their ignorance prevents their employing^ 
themselves in any thing, but in providing for 
the immediate wants of nature ; beyond whicH 
even their roguishness does not extend; and^ 
oiily endeavouring to save themselves the trou- 
bl6 of labour, they ut^- contented if they ci^ik 
procure food by Ahowing feats of dexterity} 
and only pilfer to dupply themselves with the 
trifles they want } so that they never render 
themselves liable to any severer chastisement^ 
than that of whipping, for having stolen 
chickens, linen, &c. Most of the mep have a 
smattering of physic and surgery, and are skil^ 
fill in tricks performed by slight of hand.'' 

^^ Tlie foregoing account is partly extracted 
from Le Vayageur Fraufdis, Vol, XVI. ; but 
the assertipn that they are aU s6' iibandoned> 
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as tbiit ftuihor says, is too general. I have 
lodged many times in their houses, and never 
missed the most trifling things, though I have 
left my knives, forks, candlesticks, spoons^ 
aad linen at their mercy/' 

Swinburne states, that ^^ they swarm more 
in the province of Granada, than in any othec 
part of the realm. This singular sect have 
kept themselves separate from the rest of man*^ 
kind ever since their first appearance which 
lias been recorded in history. 
■ ^^ Their origin remains a problem not to be 
satisfactorily solved ; and I doubt whether the 
Gitanos themselves, have any secret tradition 
that might lead to a discovery of what they 
really were in the beginning, or from what 
pQuntry they came* The received opinion sets 
them down as Egyptians, and makes them out 
to be the descendants of those vagabond vo« 
laries of Isis, who appear to have exercised, in 
ancient Itottie» pretty much the same pro^ 
fission as that followed by the present Gypsies, 
vix: fortune^ielling» strolling up and down, 
and pilfenisig. 
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^* Few of them employed themselves in worki$ 
of husbandry, or handicrafts; indeed the Spa-» 
tiiards would not work with them. £scept a 
small part of them wtio follow the trades of 
blacksmiths^ and vintners, most of them are 
-makers of iron rings, and other little trifles, 
rather to prevent their being laid liold of as 
vagrants, than really as a means of subsistence. 
Several of them travel about as carriers and 
jpedlars. 

^^ Though they conform to the Boman Ca-^ 
^tholic mode of worship, they are looked. upon 
m the light of unbelievers ; but I never could 
meet with -any body that pretended to say what 
their private faith and religion may be.^ All 
the Gypsies I have conversed with, assured me 
of their sound Catholicism ; and I have seen 
the medal of Nuestra Senora del Carmel 
sewed on the sleeves of several of their women. 

^^ They seldom venture on any crimes that 
may endanger their lives ; petty larceny is the 
utmost extent of their roguishness. 

*^ The men are tall, well built, and swarthy, 
with a badk scowling eye, and a kind of favorite. 

c 
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lock of hair left to grow down befqre their 
earsy which rather increases the gloominess of 
their features; their women are ^imble an^ 
supple jpinted ; when ypung th^y are generally 
handsome^ with fine black pyes. T^^^ir ear/i 
and necks are loaded with trinkets and baubles^ 
and most of them wear a large patch on each 
temple." 

Of the Italian Gyp9ies^ thfi ^.me traveller. 
In his journey through Calabria, p. 304, give^ 
the following i^pcqupt; If The landlord of 
the inn 9t Mirti, earnestly irecommended to 
the servant^ t^ leavp nothing ont of doocf, 
as there was ^n enci^n^pment of Zingari, 9r 
Gypsies, who would lay th^ir hands upon ai^ 
part of the baggage, that was not watched 
with the strictest attention. His caution led 
me to an inquiry into the state of this ^trange 
tribe of vagrants, of whom I had seen great 
numbers in Spain. The result of this account, 
combined with those I had received from 
others, is as follows : 

** The Qypsios of Cakbria do not contract 
alliances with any other class of inhabitants ; 
but marry among tbemsaelves. 
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^^ It is not possible to say where they reside, 
AS they have no fixed habitations; and con- 
sequently possess neither house nor land^ but 
pitch their tents wherever they think proper to 
make any stay. They support life by the pro- 
fits of handicrafts ; but more by swapping asses 
and horses. 

^* They generally work in iron, and make 
trivets^ knitting needles, bodkins, and such 
trifles. Their dress is extremely shabby; 
they shave their ehins, but indulge a great 
length of hair, which they seldom disturb with 
either comb or scissari(t 

^^ As to their religion, it is a secret which 
they keep locked up 'm their own breasts. 
They seem to have no great veneration for the 
Virgin Mary, but are supposed to be|ieve in 
Christ. All the proof we have of their t)elief, 
depends upon appearances, and an occasional 
conforming to the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in marriages, burials, &c. ; 
but if the priests start any difficulties, they ma- 
nage^ the matter without their interference, and 
|MSrform the functions according to their owi| 
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ceremonies, which in many points resemble 
those of the heathens. 

^* At their weddings they carry torches, and 
have paranymphs to give the bride away, witi* 
many other unusual rites. 

^^ It is in reality, almost absurd to talk 
of tlie religion of a set of people, whose moral 
characters are so depraved, as to make it evi* 
dent they believe in nothing capable of being 
a check to their passions. They are usually 
accounted pilferers, cheats, faithless, and aban* 
doned to dissoluteness. 

" They tell fortunes, and play juggliujg 
tricks, just as they do in all other countries 
where they are to be found. In 1560, they 
were banished the kingdom as thieves, cheats^ 
and spies for the Turks. In 1S69 and 1685, 
the order was resumed, but not being enforced, 
had little effect, 

" A Gypsey being brought to trial for a lar- 
ceny, declared, that his law allowed him to 
take as much from others, every day, as suf- 
ficed for his maintenance. 
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** These people make use of two languages, 
one Calabrian, with a foreign accent and pro- 
nunciation ; the other a peculiar one of their 
own, which in sound, seems to have great ai^- 
nlty to the Oriental tongues ; and is spoken 
when they have secrets to impart to each other. 
They sleep like dogs in a kennel, men, wo- 
men, and children huddled together.'* 

The learned Grellmann states, that^^ Gypsies 
were universally to be found in Italy ; inso- 
much, that even Sicily and Sarilinia were not 
free from them. 

^* But they were the most numerous in the do- 
minions of the church ; probably because there 
was the worst police, with much superstition. 
By the former they were left undisturbed; 
and the latter enticed them to deceive the 
^norant, as it afforded them an opportunity 
of obtaining a plentiful contribution, by their 
fortune-telling and enchanted amulets. 

" There was a general law throughout Italy, 
that no Gypsey should remain more than two 
nights, in any one placie. By this regulation, 
ft i^ true, no place retained its guest long ; but 
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no sooner was one gone, than another c^me ill 
his room. It was a continual circle, and quite 
as cohvehient to them, as a perfect toleration 
would have been. Italy rather suffered, than 
benefited, by this law ; as> by keeping those 
people in constant motion, they would do more 
mischief there, than in places where they were 
permitted to remain stationary/' 

it appears from the Dissertation of Grell« 
inilnn, that he had examined with great care 
and attention, the continental authorities on 
tlie subject of Gypsies* He asserts, that " lit 
Poland and Lithuania, as well as in Courland^ 
there is an amazing number of Gypsies* 

*^ That they are to be found in Denmark and 
Sweden, is certain, but how numerous they are 
in those countries we cannot pronounce, and 
therefore proceed to the south east of Europe* 

" The countries in this part seem to be the 
general rendezvous of the Gypsies ; their num*^ 
ber amounts in Hungary, according to a pro«» 
bable statement, to upwards of dO,000. 

<^ Cantemir says, the Gypsies are dispersed all 
over Moldavia, where every Baron has severdi 
families of them subject to him. 
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^ In Wallachia and the Scia vonian mountains^ 
they are quite as numerous. Bessarabia^ all 
I'artary^ Bulgaria, Greece^ and Romania^ 
swarm with them ; even in Constantinople 
they are inkiumerable. In Romania, a large 
iract of Mount Hsemus, which they inhabit, has 
acquired from ihem the name Tschenghe VaU 
lean, the Gypsey mountain^ This district ex* 
tends from the city Aydos, quite to Phillipopolis^ 
and contains more Gypsies than any other pro- 
vince in the Turkish empii^k^* 

Our (countryman Edward I)ahiel Clark, iii 
his travels in Russia, Tartary, &c. so lately as 
the year 1800, states, ^* that after the ceremony 
of the resurrection at Moscow, a party of 
Gypsies were performing the national dance« 
tolled Barina; others were telling fortunes^ 
According to their universal practice, or b^** 
ging for presents of oranges or ice. 

^^ This extraordinary people, found in all 
parts of Europe,, were originally one of the 
Castes of India, driven but of their territorj^, 
and distinguished among Indian tribes, by a 
name which signifies thieves. They have a sl-^ 
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milar appellation among the Fins, and with 
the same signification. 

"They preserve every where the same fea- 
tures, manners, and customs, and what is more 
remarkable, almost always the same mode of 
dress. The extraordinary resemblance of the 
female Gypsies to the women of India, was re- 
marked by the British ofiicers and men, in 
Egypt^ when General Baird arrived with his 
army to join Lord Hutchinson. The Sea-poys 
had many of their women with them, who were 
exactly like our Gypsies. 

" Tn their dress, they lavish all their finery 
upon their heads. Their costume in Russia 
is very different to that of the natives. The 
Russians hold them in great contempt ; never 
speaking of them without abuse ; and feel 
themselves contaminated by their touch, unless 
it be to have their fortunes told. Formerly 
they were more scattered over Russia, and paid 
no tribute; but now they are collected, and 
all belong to one nobleman, to whom they 
pay a certain tribute, and work among the 
number of his slaves.*' 
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P. 209, he writes : *^ At Woronetz, tlie Gjp- 
«ey tribe are very prevalent, and a mixed race^ 
resulting from their intermarriage with the 
Russians." 

Dn Clarke observes, Chap. 18, p. 440, 441 
of his Travels, between Kertchy and Caffa, in 
tlie Crimea : ^^ In the villages we found parties 
of Tzigankies or Gypsies, encamped as we see 
them in England, but having their tents sta«- 
tioned between their waggons^ in which they 
DHive about the country. 

" Poultry, cats, dogs, and horses, were (eed^ § 

ing all round them, seeming like members. of 
the same family. The Gypsies are much en** 
couraged by the Tartars, who allow them to 
encamp in the midst of their villages, where ..' 

they exercise the several functions of smiths, ..x^^^^- 
musicians, and astrologers. Many of them are 
wealthy, possessing fine horses, and plenty of 
other cattle ; but their way of life, whether 
rich or poor, is always the same. As we en- 
tered their tents they arose, and cast a sheep's 
hide over their bodies. The filth and stench 
of these people were abominable.'^ 
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tn the second part of his Travels, p. 04l^ 
he writes respecting the Gypsies : " We found 
this people in Natiplid, under the name they 
bear in Moldavia^ of Tchinganes^ How they 
6aihe tnither no one knew ; but the march of 
their ancestors, from the North df India to 
Europe, so lately as the begiiihing of the 15th 
tentury, will account for their Hot being found 
further towards the South ; and this is ndw sd 
weii dsderiaitled, that no dne wduld e:l:pect td 
meet a Crypsey> upon ahy off the southern shoreisl 
of the Mediteri^ahean. 

** To have found them ih the PelopohnesuS 
is rather remarkable, considering that thei^ 
whole tribe at first did not exceed half d 
million.^ 

In the "travels, written by fiell, of Aii-«- 
telmony. Vol. 2, ji; 157, he states : ^' During 
ttiy stay at Tobolsk i, I was informed that a 
large troo|) of gypsies had been lately at that 
place^ to the number of sixty or upwards. 
The Russians call these vagabonds, Txiggany. 
Their sorry b&ggage was carried upon horses 
and asses. The Vice- Governor sent for the 
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bhief of this gang, and demanded whithe^ ihef 
Vfere going* They answered to China. He 
Mopped their progress and sent them back.'' 

^^ Bishop Pococke met with these people, stiH 
further to the Eastward. He says, the Chin* 
gani, who are spread all over the world, ar^ 
in great abundance in the North of Syria, and 
pass for Mahometans. They live under tent^j 
and sometimes in grots under ground. 

" They make a coarse sort of tapestry, <*r 
carpet work, for hangings of saddles and other 
uses ; and when they are not far from towns, 
deal much in cattle, and have a much better 
character than their relations in Hungary, and 
the Gypsies in England ; who are thought by 
«ome to have been originally of the same tribe« 

^^ These and the Turcomen, with regard to 
oiTence, are under the Pasha and Cadi ; thoM^h 
they have a sheik to every encampment, and se- 
veral great ones over them : but with regard to 
taxes, they are immediately under the Grand 
Seignior; whose tribute is collected yearly, by 
an oflBcer over each of these people ; one being 
called the Turcoman- Agasi, an officer of great 
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credit^ and the other the ChingaDi- Agasi^ who 
gf> round the Turkish dominions to collect the 
taxes froqi these people." Travels, Vol. 2, 
Part 1, p. 207, 208. 

Grellmann says: " Independently of the 
number of Gypsies in Egypt, and some parts 
of Asia, could wc obtain an exact estimate of 
them in the countries of Europe, the immense 
number would probably^ greatly exceed what 
.we have any idea of. At a moderate calcu- 
Jation, without being extravagant, they might 
be reckoned at between seven and eight hun- 
jdred thousand. 

" What a serious matter of consideration, 
when we reflect that the greatest part of these 
people, are idlers, cheats, and thieves! 

** What a field does this open for the con* 
lemplation of Governments !" 



SECTION HI. 

Tke JSabitSf Occupations^ and Polity of ContU 

nental Gypsies, 



JL HE first of them that came to Europe^ hp^ 
peared ragged and miserable, unless we allow 
their leaders to have been an exception. In 
like manner their descendants have continued 
for hundreds of years, and still remain. This 
is particularly remarkable in the countrieft 
about the mouth of the Danube, which abound 
"with Gypsies ; namely Transylvania, Hungary, 
and Turkey, in Europe; where they dress 
even more negligently than in other parts. 

It is a fact that these people enjoy a gobd 
state of health more uninterruptedly, and per- 
fectly, than persons of the most regular habits, 
and who pay the greatest attention to them* 
selves. Neither wet nor dry weather, heat nor 
cold, let tb^ extremes follow each other ever 
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SO quickly^ seem to have any effect upon tlieni. 
Any prevailing sickness, or epidemical dis« 
order, sooner penetrates into ten habitations of 
civilized people, than finds its way intg a Gyp- 
sey's tent. 

Tliough they are fond of a great ' degree of 
heat, and to lie so near the fire, as to be in 
danger of burning, yet they can bear to travel 
in the severest cold, bareheaded, with no other 
covering than some old rags carelessly thrown 
pver them. 

The causes of these bodily qualities, or at 
least some pf them, evidently arise from their 
{education, and hardy manner of life. 

The pitiless mother takes her three months 
old child on her back, and wanders about, in 
fair and foul weather, in heat or cold ; there it 
4»its winter and summer, in a linen rug, with 
Its head over her shoulder. Gypsey women 
never use a cradle, nor even possess such a 
piece of furniture. The child sleeps in their 
igrms, or on the groiind. When a boy attain^ 
^hree years of age, his lot becomes still harder. 
Whilst an infant, and his age reckoned by 
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^eeks ai^d months, be wa^ wrapt in rags^ bu^ 
uow deprived of these, he is equally with his 
parents, exposed to the rigour of the elements, 
fqr want of covering ; he is nqv^ put to trial 
how far hi$ legs will cariry him ; ^nd musft be 
content to travel about with, at most, no other 
defence for his feet than thin socks. 

Thu^ he acquires a robust constitution by 
hardships and misery ; but though ^he children 
of Gypsies do not partake of what the refiner 
ments of art and of tenderness would account 
advantages, writers are unanimous in stating, 
they are good- looking, well- shaped, lively, 
clever, find have fine eyes. The Gypsies, ia 
^omippn with uncivilized people, entertain UQ- 
bounded love for their children. This is a 
source of inexcusable neglect: Gypsey chil^ 
dren never feel the rod, they fly into the most 
y iolcnt passions, and at the same time hear nor- 
thing from their parents but flattering an4 
coaxing* In return they ^ct with ingratitude, as 
IS commonly the consequence of such education. 

Gypsies would long ago have been divested 
of their swarthy complexions, had they discon- 
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tiDued their filthy mode of living. The Lap-* 
landers^ Samoieds^ as well as the Siberians^ 
likewise^ have brown, yellow-coloured skins^ 
in consequence of living from their childhood ^ 
Inr smoke and dirt, in the same manner as the 
Gypsies. 

Experience shows that their dark colour, 
idiich is continued from generation to gene- 
ration, is more the effect of education, and 
manner of life, than of descent. Among those 
who serve in ^ imperial army, where they 
iiave learned to payatu tion to order and 
cleanliness, there are many to be found, whose 
extraction is not at all discernible in their co- 
lour ; though they had, probably, remained to 
the age of twelve or fourteen years under the 
Wte of their filthy parents. 
'^''A Gypsey considers a covering for the head 
as useless, and if he does not obtain socks,' 
Hrhich the female Gypsies in Moldavia and 
"Wallachia knit with wooden needles for the 
feet, he winds rags about them, which are laid 
aside in summer. He is not better furnished 
Ifith linen, as the women neither spin, sew. 
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itdf y^Mk. Riit this inattentidii la not from 
indifference about dress ; on the contrary^ thejf 
are particularly fond of clothes^ which have 
lieen worn by people of distinction. The foI« 
lowing, which appieared in the Imperial G^ 
sette, is very much to the purpose t " Notwith** 
standing these people are so wretched, that they 
bave nothing but rags to cover them, ^hich do 
not at all fit, and are scarcely sufficient to hide 
their nakedness ; yet they betray their foolish 
taste, and vain ostentatiQU. wh wevef they havd 
au opportunity/' Th viKimen are as fond of 
dress as the men, and equally expose theqi<» 
selves t6 the ridicule of the considerate and 

> 

Yeflectiug part of mankind. 

They are remarkable not only in hanging 
' their ragged clothes about them instead of g^§b[ 
nentflf, according to the Eastetn custom ; )K% 
their whole arrangement is singular* Several 
of their leaders have horses, asses, or mulM 
with them, on which they load their tents and 
effects, with their whole family also* They have 
likewise dogs in their train, with which l^rantz 
asserts they are used ille^Uy, to destroy 
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game; but probably the dogs are not ki 
$0 much for that purpose^ as to cake fowls and 
geese. 

, One strange peculiariiy in the ideas of Gy p&iet( 
we have hitherto forborn to mention, but, dis^ 
justing: ^s the task of recording it may be> it 
Js so well authenticated y. £^s to have excited the 
notice of the Hungarian Legi$latur4e ; ^nd as ift- 
will be found to bave some reference to t\j^ 
origin of this singular race of human beingSf 
it must not be withheld from public view. 
.The greatest luxury to them is, when they cafi 
j)rocure a roast of cattle that have died of anjr 
distemper: to eat their iiU of such a meal, is to 
them the height of epicurism. When 'an(f 
^person censures iheir taste, or shows surprise 
at it, they say : " The flesh of a beast wlii^ 
^.p^d kills, must be butter than that of 01^ 
,'ktlled by the hand of man." They therefore 
^embrace every qpport-unity of obtaming such 
^lainties. 

^ They are particularly fond of animafe that 
Jiave ilied.by tire ; therefore, whenever a con- 
.:flu^ration has happened^ the next d^y^ t^ 
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Gypsies from every neighbouring quarter aah 
aemble, and draw the suffocated^ half-consume4 
beasts out of the ashes ; men^ women, and' 
'children^ in troops, joyfully i^rrying the flesljt 
hom^ to their dwellings. 

The Gypsies in Hungaryi who hiive settla4 
iiabitations, are very partial to gold and silve^ 
piate, particularly silver cups, which is a dii^ 
positi6n they have in common with the wan** 
dering tribes.. They let slip no opportunity of 
acquiring something of this. kind; and will 
€ven starve themselves to procure it. Though 
ihey seem little anxious to heap up ricdies fpr 
their children, yet these frequently, inherit 9 
treasure, of this sort ; and are obliged in their 
turn to preserve it as a sacred inheritance. 
This inclination to deprive themselves of ne*" 
pessaries that they m% possess a superfluiiy^i 
us well as many others of their customs, is cu*' 
rious^ yet appears to be ancient ; and it wap 
probably inherent in them when they were 
first seen by Europeans. 

Historians assert, that of ^11 the dii^erent 
people who have migrated into foreign CQvtfx^ 
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tries, a single instance is not to be' fofond, wliieli 
accords with that of the Gypsies. The religiourit 
rites and observances of the Jews wfere caU 
tulated to prevent their imbibing the customlf 
and habits of other nations. But it is liniver* 
tMy admitted, that Gypsies did not bring any 
particular religion with them from their nativ* 
country^ l^ ifliieh they could be distinguished 
among other people ; being as inconstant and 
unsettled respecting religion^ as they are t6 
place of residencefi 

' Indeed it ia asserted, that rto GypiSey h&s any 
idea of submission to any fited profession of 
feith ; that pajrents suffering thcfir children td 
grow up as themselves, without education or 
instruction, they acquire little knowledge eilhef 
of morality or justice; that few of them wilt 
attend to any discourse^ on religion, but thef 
bear it with indifference, if not with impatience 
and repugnance. Despising all remonstrance; 
they endeavour to live without the least soli-* 
citude concerning a future state of beingf. , 

The Turks are so fully convinced of the 
Kttle religious sincerity possessed by Gyp&ies> 
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that although a Jew^ by becoming a Maho« 
Qietan, is freed from the payment of the Cha^ 
radschj the Gypsies are not; at least in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople^ they are 
compelled to pay the poll-tax, even though, 
their ancestors for centuries had been Maho* 

metans, or though they should actually have 

< 

been a pilgrimage to Mecca. The privilege of 
wearing a white turban, is the only advantage 
thfeir conversion gives tb^m, over unbelieving 
Jbws and Gypsies, 

^ A mong warlike nations, many instances have 
occurred, in which the people subdued, being 
more enlightened than their conquerors^ the 
latter have adopted the manners of the former. 
After the conquest of Greece, the Romans as- 
sumed the manners of the Greeks; and the 
Turks in like manner assumed those of the 
Gauls. The Mancheans vanquished the Chi-' 
Aese, but Chinese customs prevailed over those 

4)f the Mancheans Grellmann. 

Our countryman Dr. Clarke, page 4, of part 
the second of his Travels in Greece, says: 
^ Thiere is every reason to belie%'e that the 
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Turks themselves, at tlie conquest of Coja^ 
stantinople, adopted mair^ of the customs, and 
embraced many of the refinements of a people 
i^ey had subdued. 

^* Their former habits had been those of no 
ipade tribes, their dwellings were principally 
tents, and the camp^ rather than the city^ dis«- 
tipguished their abode,'* 

But Grellmann observes, Gypsies who havQ 
not established themselves by force in any 
country, nor qbtained toleration from any Go» 
vernment, remain uiichsiiiged. Though they 
behold fixed dwe^Jingsi pa ^very side of them^^ 
with settled inhabitants, they fievefthelesgiji 
proceed in their own way, and CQi>tinu^, for thQ 
most part, unsocial, houseless wanderers;. 

To their excessive indolence fin4 aversion tcsi 
indus,try, may be attributed the poverty ap4 
lyant which are generally their lots. They dis-^t 
Jike.every kind of eipplpyment which requires, 
application ; and had rather suffer hunger and 
nakedness, than provide against the$Q pri- 
vations, on the conditions of labour. They 
therefore practise mu^ic and palmist ry> which 
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tdlaws them many idle hquFs ; oradiiict them* 
selves to vicioas habits and unlawful coqifi^flU 
Though no one of them marries a person who 
ia not of Gypaey extraction^ there is i^ot any 
people among whi^m marrjlage is qontracted 
wth iMif oon^ideration, or aqpomplished with 
]eM solemnity. 

Some^ Gypsies^ who are stationary, liav^ re^ 

gular habitations, according to their situatioa 

in life. To this class belong those who keep 

|Hiblic<-houses in Spain; and qttiers in Tran* 

^iFsnia and Hungary, who follow some regular 

busiiiess; which latter have their own min 

49cshle huts near Hermanstadt, CroQstadt^ 

Bestritz, Grosswaradein, Debrezin, EperieS;^ 

Kaiushan, and other places. But by iar the 

giast^r number of these people, lead a very 

different kind of life ; ignorant of tlie comforts 

attending a fixed pl^ce o/ residence, they rove 

from one district to another in hordes; having 

fio habitation, but tents, holes in the roclcs, or 

caves: the former . sliade them in summei;, the 

latter screen ^lem in winter. 
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. Many of these people, particularly in Geiv. 
ipaay and Spain^ do not even carrj^ tents witit 
thein^' but shelter themselves £ronf the heat of 
the suuj id forests shaded by the rocks, or be«»^ 
iiind hedges. They are very partial to willows, 
tinde^ which they erect their sleeping places at 
the dose of the evening. Some live in theic 
tents, in their language called Tschater^ during 
lK>th summer and winter ; which latter indeed 
the Crypsies generally prefer. 

In Hungary, those who have discontinued 
their rambling way of life, and built houses for 
tliemselves, seldom let a spring pass without 
taking advantage of the first settled weather, 
to set up a tent for their summer residence^ 
Under this, each enjoys himself with his family, 
Itdr thinks of his house till winter returns, aii4 
the frost wA snow drive him back to it. 

The wanderipg Qypsey in Hungary and 
1*ransylvania, endeavours to procure a horse ; 
in Turkey, an ass serves to carry his wife and 
% co'uple of childreq, with his tent. When he 
arrives at a place he likes, near a village, or a 
dty, he unpacks^ pitches his tent, ties his 
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^animal to a stake to graze, and remains aome 
weeks there : or if he do not find bis statioa 
convenient, he breaks up in a day or two, loada 
his beast, and looks out for a more agreeable 
situation. His furniture seldom consists of! 
Aore than an earthen pot, an iron pan, a spoon^ 
a jug and a knife ; with sometimes the additioD 
t>f a dish. These serve for the whole family. > 

Working in iron is the most usual occupatioa 
of the Gypsies. In Hungary, this profession is 
so common, that there is a proverb : ^^ So maofi, 
^Gypsies so many smiths.*? 

The same may be said of those in Traa«« 
^Ivania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and all Turk^. 
in Europe ; at least such workers in fire are 
-very numerous in all those countries. But 
the Gypsies of our time, are not willing to 
ifork heavy works ; they seldom go beyond a 
pair of light horse shoes. In general, thqr 
epnfine themselves to small articles, such ai 
rings and nails. ; they mend old pote and kettles ;; 
ipake knives, seals, and needles ; and some- 
times they work in tin and brass. Their mate* 
fials, tQol9, and apparatus, ar^ of a very inferktar 
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^^cind^ The {iiiyil is a stone; the other ii^m 
plementa are a pair of hand b^llows^ a hammer^ 
a pair of pincers,, a vipe, and a til^. These are 
the toQls which a Nomadic Gypsey takes with 
hm in binperambulatiQns. 

. Whec^yer h^ is disposed to work> he is ai 
QQ los9 for fuel: on his arrival at a station 
whier^ ha proposes to remain a few days, he 
tftkea j|^ be^t^ loads him with wood, builds a 
sivaU kiln, . ^nd prepares his own coal. In fai* 
Vfjtttrable weather, his work is carried on in the 
open air ; when it is stormy^ he retires under 
bit tent. •■ He does not stand, but sits down on 
t^e ground jcross-legged to hia work; which. 
positioiL isk rendered necessary, not only by 
cui^m, but by the quality of his tools. The 
wife pits by to work the bellows, in which opa* 
Mtion ^ $s| assisted by the elder children* 
1^6 Gypsies are generally praised lor their 
dexterky and quickness^ notwithstanding the 
bad tools they li^ve to work with. 

* Another bitanch of commerce much followed 
by-Gypsies, is horse-dealing, to which they have 
boon attiu^hed from the earli^sit period of their 
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t^ktoryji In tho$e parte of Hungary, where thf 

climate is so mild^ that horses vvay lie out al|. 

tbe yew, the Gypsies avail themselves of this 

circumstance to bree<}> as well as to deal iii( 

horses ; by which they sometimes not only. 

procure a con^petency^ hnt gr#rW rich. \n^ 

stances have been known o^ the Coptinent^ ot 

gypsies keeping from fifty to seventy horsevi 

each; ^nd those the best bred horses of th^r 

country ;. some of which they let out for hire^. 

qthera they exchange or selL But this dc'^v 

ilpription of Gypsey horse-dealers is not nu*. 

m^ous ;, the g^reater number of them deal iQi 

inferior kinds. 

In addition to the two professions before^ 
mentioned^ commonly followed by the men^; 
some of them employ themselves as carpenten^ 
a^d turners; the former making watering- 
troughs and chests. ; the • latter turn, trencheq^ 
smd dishes; make sieves, spoons, and other' 
trifling articles, which they hawk about. Manyr^ 
of them,' as well as the smiths, find constant 
employment in the houses of the better sort of 
jpeople ; for whom th^ wqkI^ the ye«r rounds 



They are not paid in money^ boC beside other 
advantages tind a certain subsistence* 

Those who are not thus circumstanced, dd^- 
not wait at home for customers/ but with their 
implements in a sack thrown over their 
fldioulders, seek business in the cities and vil* 
lajges. When any one calls, they throw down 
the bundle^ and prepare the apparatus for 
work, before the door of their employer. 

The Gypsies have a fixed dislike to agri- 
^culture ; and had rather suffer hunger, or any 
privation, than follow the plough. Since the 
year 1768, the Empress Theresa has com- 
manded that the Hungarian, and Transylvanian* 
Gypsies should be instructed in husbandry; 
but these ordiers have been very little regarded. 
At this time there are so few of them farmers 
in those parts, that they are nndeservihg of 
notice. In Spain and other European coun«' 
tries, it would be difficult to find one who had 
ever made a furrow in his life. 

Respecting fortune-telling, with which thfe 
feinale Gypsies impose on people's credulity in 
every district and comer of Europe, the origib^ 



*tff the ifitpdsltion is not to be attlriWed to 
them : the cheat was known and practised in 
Europe before their arrival; bfeing deeply 
rooted in the ignorance of the middle age* 
The science of ditiriation here was said to be 
already brought to a greater degree of per^ 
fection tban among them. Rules were iti* 
'Vented to tell lies from the inspection of the 
Imnd^ in which the poor Gypsies were accounted 
xnere bunglers. They in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were esteemed supernu- 
meraries ; there being men of great learnings 
^vho not only read lectures in Colleges on the 
art of chiromancy ; but wrote many books^ vi* 
lifying these people, and endeavouring to spoil 
"their market. But these wise men are no more ; 
their knowledge is deposited in the dead 
archives of literature ; and probably had there 
been no Gypsies^ with them would have died 
the belief in chiromancy^ as is the case with, 
respect to astrology^ necromancy^ oneirocpitica^ 
'and the other offspring of imbecile fancy. 

We must not omit to mention the occupation 
of gold'washmg^ by which thousands of Gyp* 
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nies^ of both sexes, in the Banat^ Truxxsyly^itikf 
Wallackia, and Moldavia, procure a livelihood 
m aummer ; who, in winter, make traya and 
trouj2;h8, which they sell in an honest way^ 

It IB not permitted for every one, without 
i^xception, to be a gold- washer ; such only can 
jfoUow the empioyment as have permission from 
the offioe of Mons, where a College was esta* 
blished by the Empress Theresa, in 1748. la 
the seventh article of instructions granted, the 
Gypsies were allowed the privilege of washing 
ibr goidy for which each person pays a tribute 
to GoverxHoent. . 

The. gold-washers In Transylvania and the 
.Banat, pay four guilders annually in gold duatt 
The tribttte collected in Wallachia and Mol^ 
idavia does not go into the public treasury, bi|t 
.belongs to the Princesses ibr pin-money. 

The consort of the Wallachian Uospodar, 
fit^hen Rakowitza, in the year 1764, received 
from her lUidan^ being two hundred and for^ 
in number, twelve hundred and Cfty-four 
dfachoM* The gold-washers la the Banat and 
Tnaiq^lvaiiii)^ dispose of their shajres at tbfp^ 
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Aoyal Redemption- Office/ in Zalatityiu' The 
carniags of these {)eople vary with tifne, and iM 
different places ; during heary rains and ilooffe 
they are usually most successful. The Trai<^ 
sylvanian rivers yield the moti gold. It |3 
said^ all the rivers and brooks whidi the rain 
iorms, |)rodace gold ; of these (he riVer Araal^ 
yasch i» the rk^hest ; insomuch> that Historiaiis 
liave, compared it to the Tagus and Pae»- 

toli]s.« ^..^....GreHtnanm., 

In Travels through the Banat of .Temeswair, 

Transylvania^ and Hungary^ in the yearlTT^^ 

'described in a series of letters to ProfesscHr 

X'erber^ on the mines and mountains of these 

^different countries^ by Baron inigo Boro> 

^^OoUnsellor of tlie Boyal Mines, in Boheibia^ 

^[Nige 76, is the following account : 

^^ Observations on the Gold-ivashingSy in tte 
IBanat, by Counsellor Koezian. Translated by 
^Ji. £• Ruspe. 

^' After the several natural, ad vantages of iin^ 
Temeswar Banat j some of its rivers are known 
to yield gold dust ; I could not neglect the 
^e0t when -I tmicelied iu those .parts» . » 
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''^ The gold-wa8hingin the Banat, is J>roper% 
the business of the Gypsies^ Zigeuner, and left, 
as it were^ to this poor people^ as an exclusive 
trade. This laid me under the necessity of ap- 
plying to them for instruction^ 

** The river Nera> in Almash, carlries gold 
-^ustj and seemed to me the fittc^st for my pur-* 
pose; accordingly 1 caused some Gypsies^ re« 
puted to be skilful, to make a washings near ir 
Tillage called Boshowitz; and I saw with 
pleasure, that with much dexterity, and in a 
few minutes time^ they cleared in the trough^ 
the value of some groshes of gold : they showed 
me likewise among their gold dust, some piecm 
.of remarkable bigness^^^ 

It has been stated, that when Gypsies firsM; 
arrived in Europe, they had leaders and chiefii 
to conduct their various tribes in their mi- 
grations4 

Grellmann says, this Was necessary, not only 
to facilitate theil* progress through different 
countries and quarters of the globe; but io 
unite their force, if necessary, and thereby 

4 

enable them to make a more formidable re-^ 
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instance when opposed ; and likewise, te carry 
any plan they might have formed^ more regtis^. 
larly into effect. ■ 

We accord in^y find in old books, m^ntio& 
made of Knights, Counts, ©ukes, and Kings, 
aMong this people. Crucius cites a Diike, 
JUiehael; Muratorio, a Duke, Andreas: and 
Arentiitttis records a King, Zindeto : toot <*> 
speak of inscriptions on monuments erected iti 

■ 

difierent places to the memories of 'Duk6, 
^dnu^t; <!!oUnt, Johannis; and a Knight, 
^etruSy in ihe 'fifteenth century. 

iBilt no comment is necessary to show how 
improperly these appellations were appiliefl. 
Though the Gypsey chiefs inight be gratified 
l^ith 'such titles ; and their descendant pro- 
bably esteemed them persons of rank, it was 
Haerely a ridiculous imitation of what they had 
^een, and perhaps admired, among civilized 
people. Nevertheless, the custom of having 
leaders and chiefs over them, prevails to this 
time, at least in Hungary and Transylvania ; 
pr^ibably it may also still exist in Turkey, and 
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other , countries^ where these people live tot^ 
gether in great Buiiibers.r 

Their chiefs^ or way wodes, were formerly of 
;two degrees, in Hungary^ Each petty tribe 
had its own leader^ beside which, there were 
lour superior waywo4es, of their own ca^ste^ 
on both sides the Danube and Teisse : whose 
residences^ were at Raab^ Lewentz, Szathmar, 
and l^^aschan ^ . ai^d to these the smaller way^ 
wpdes were accountable. But now, only one 
superior rwaywode is appoiiited in all Tram- 
sylvania, who has authority over the gold* 
washers in those parts. The Gypsies,, however, 
still continue the custom among themselv^^ 
of chposifig certain persons, whom they make 
heads over them> and call by the exalted Sela* 
Tonian title of way wode. 

It would appear extraordinary, that any well- 
regulated state should allow these people a dis- 
tinct establishment in the heart of the country ; 
did not the Hungarian writers assign as a rea- 
son, that in the commotions and troubles occa- 
sioned by the Turkish wars, in former centuries^ 
they were^ by means of their waywode, more 
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easily summoned when occasion requiredj^ and 
rendered useful to the community. 

In Transylvania, the magistrates do inf er« 
fere with regard to the person whom this or 
that horde hath elected chief, and impose aa 
obligation on him ; but it is only that he should 
be careful to prevent his subjects from ab« 
acon'ding, when the time arrives for them to 
discharge their annual tribute at the Land 
Regent's chamber. He has no right to inter* 
fere in disputes or quarrels which the Gypsies 
have among themselves, or with other people^ 
further than to give notice of them to the re« 
^lar courts of the district, where they happen 
to be ^...ChreUmann^ 
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SECTION IV. 

Political Regulations on the Continent^ respecting 

-^Gypsies. 



-* C> the Ignorance and superstition of the 

. » 

|Diclc]ie age, miist be attributed the powerful 
ascondency which the Gypsies obtained pvw 
'*h^ minds of men. In addition to the chiro* 
W^rxtic deception, practised by the women, they 
followed also the profession of exorcism ; and 
we^j*^ gfcatly in request during the prevalence 
^* ^ belief ii} witchcraft, 

hey were employed to cure bewitched cattle, 
^'^^i. to loosen ^he spells of enchantment ; for 
^'^ ich they had noi^trun^s of various kinds, con- 
*^^t:ing of roots and amulets, made of unfer- 
^^^^lated dough, marked with strong figures, aiid 
^^i^d in the sun. 

e3 
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For a long time little attention wiui paid to 
themji but at last the evil became enormous^ 
and complaints against them were so loud, that 
Governments were constrained to take official 
notice of them* Eicemplary punishments were 
judged necessary; and, at length, the most 
cruel and barbarous kinds were resorted to. 
What a blot upon the history of those times^ 
are the dreadful tortures of quartering alive, 
and breaking upon the wheel! These means 
being insufficient to prevent the perpetration 
of crimes ; it was thought expedient to banish 
the Gypsies. 

German writers say, fhat King Ferdinand of 
Spain, who esteemed it a good work to ex- 
patriate useful and profitable subjects — Jews, 
and even Moorish families — could much less 
be guilty of an impropriety in laying hands on 
the mischievous progeny of Gypsies. The 
edict for their extermination, was published in 
the year 1 192. But instead of passing the 
boundaries, they only slunk into hiding* places, 
and shortly after appeared in as great numbers 
as before. 
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*riie Emperor Charles V. persecuted them 
mfresh ; as did Philip II. also. Since that-time 
they have nestled in again^ and have been also- 

ft 

^reatened with another stprm^ but it has blown 
oyer without taking effect. 

In France^ Francis I. passed an edict for 
their expulsion ; and at the Assembly of the 
States of Orleans, in 1561 5 all Governors of 
cities received orders to drive them away with 
fire and sword. Nevertheless, in process of 
time, they had collected again, and increased 
to such a degree, that, in 1612, a new order 
came out for their extermination. 

In the year 1572, they were compelled to 
vetire from the territories of Milan and Parma ; 
and at a period somewhat earlier, they were 
chased beyond the Venetian jurisdiction. They 
were not allowed the privilege of remaining 
unmolested in Denmark, as tlie code of Danish 
law specifiei: *^ The Tartars, Gypsies^ who 
wander about every where, doing great damage 
to the people, by their lies, thefts, and witph- 
craft, shall be taken into custody by every 
magistrate.'' 



'^l^'- 
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Sweden was iiot more favourable^ having at- 
tacked them at three different times : A very 
libarp order for their expulsion came out in 
1662. The Diet of 1723 published a second^ 
and that of 1727, repeated the foregoing with 
additional severity. 

They were excluded from the Netherlands 
under pain of death, partly by Charles the Vth, 
and afterwards by the United States, in 1^82. 
But the greatest number of sentences of exile^ 
have been pronounced against them in Ger- 
many. The beginning was made under Maxi*» 
milian It at the Augsburgh Diet, in 1600, where 
the following %as drawn up, respecting those 
people who call themselves Gypsies, roving up 
and down the countrj'. 

*' By public edict, to all ranks of the empire, 
according to the obligations under which they 
are bound to Us, and the Holy Enipire ; it h 
strictly ordered^ that in future they do not pcr^ 
init the said Gypsies, since there is authentic 
evidence of .their behig spies, scouts, and con* 
yeyers of intelligence, betraying the christians 
to the Turks, to pass or remain within their 
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-^orritorios ; nor Iq trade j neither to grant thcqt 
;protection^ nor convoy. And that th^ sai(jl 
gypsies do withdraw theuisplvQ$, before IJsst^t 
l^ext cnsuin^i from the? Gcripan dopainipnsj 
<?jatirely quit them, nor suffer theinselves to b^ 
found therein : ^ in case they should transgrei^s' 
^fter that time, and receive injury from apy 
person^ they shall have no redress, nor shall 
$ach person he thought to have committed apy 



crime." 



The same business occupied the attention q( 
the Diet, in 1530, 1614, J 648, and 1551; and 
was also again enforced in the improved police 
regulation of Frankfort, in 1577, 

Several Pripces were however so little ^t^ 
tentive to these orders of the empire, that in^ 
dtead of endeavouring to drive out the Gypsies, 
Hhey on the other hand, furnished them with 
pi^ssports and safe- conducts ; but by far the 
greater number exerted themselves to the uU 
mosty to clear their states of them. 

Perhaps there is not any civilized state, 
Hungary and Transylvania excepted, where 
this remedy has not been tried ; but in the first 
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place it had very little effect^ and that little 
was only temporary. Even if every civilized 
nation had driven out the Gypsies at the same 
time, Europe could not have been entirely 
cleared of them^ so long as they preserved an 
asylum in Turkey. Now as experience evinces 
there is no country in which a constant, equal 
attention, is paid to the execution of the laws, 
they would, in more, or less time, have again 
insinuated themselves into the neighbouring 
countries; from these into others; and have 
recommenced where tliey left off. 

But a general extermination never did takib 
place. The law for banishing them passed in 
one state before it was thought of in the next^ 
or when a like order had long become obsolete^ 
and sunk into oblivion. These guests were 
therefore merely compelled to shift their quar* 
fers to an adjoining state, where they remained 
till the Government, there, began fo clear them 
away, upon which the fugitives either retired 
back whence they came, or went on pro- 
gressively to a third place, thus making a con* 
ilnual revohitioH. 
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Secondly^ this remedy was premature: eii- 
^eavouring to exterminate, was the same as if 
a surgeon should proceed directly to the am« 
putation of a diseased limb, because it created 
inconvenience to the rest of the body. Whereag 
the first inquiry ought to be, whether the dis- 
order is of such a nature as not to be removed, 
but by entire separation. This is a desperate 
course, and should only be adopted^ when no 
other can be eflScacious, ' ' 

It is to be regretted that, not until the reigA 
of the Empress Theresa, does there appear to 
have been any plan laid down for the gaining 
over these poor ignorant people to virtue, and 
to the state. Historians represent that th^ 
wise dispositions she enjoined respecting the 
Gypsies in Hungary, were intrusted to people 
inadequate to the task. 

What was done, in her time, for the im« 
provenient of their condition, may be seen by 
the .following article extracted from the An^ 
zeigen aus den Kayserly Konigl Erbl&ndem, 
pv Intelligence from the Hereditary Imperial 
I^Qyal Dominions, 
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. ^^ SInco the year 1768, several decrees re? 
guarding these people have been published i^ 
thf? coantry, Hungary ^ and the strictest orders^ 
despatched to the several districts, in conse^ 
quence. They were prohibited from dwelling in 
buts, or tents ; from wandering up and down the 
coijiptry ; from dealing in horses; from eating 
Anin^als which died naturally, and carrion ; and 
^PW fiil^ctiog their own Wayda pr Judge. It 
was itttendcd to extirpate the very name an4 
Jwigu^gQ of these folks out of the country. 
They were no longer to be called Gypsies^ 
J)ut Npjy Boors, Uj Magyar; .not to con-? 

K ■ 
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verjse lany longer with each other in their own 
Jaflguage, but in that of any of the coiintries 
in wbi/^h they had chosen to reside. 

" ^pme months were to be allowed, after 
which they were to quit their Gypsey manner 
0/ Jife, and settle like jt.he. ptber inhabitants, 
in c.itiG;^ and villages ; tp build decent houses 
and follow some reputable business. They 
were to procure JBoors' clothing; to commit 
themselves to the protection of some terri- 
torial superior, and live regularly." 
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Nevertheless, tMoiigli these regulations were 
calculated for the good of these people, affd 

■ * 

the state, the greater part were not in tlie 
smallest degree benefited by them* lii the 
year 17 V3, these orders Were not only repeated, 
but made more rigid ; and as even this measure 
would not ansiVer the ehd, it was theii thought 
necessary to proceed to extremity with them. 

Wher<ifore it was ordered, that no "Gypsey 
(should have perihission to marry, who' could 
«ot prove himself in condition to support a wiFe 
and children ; that from such Gypsies >i^'hd had 
families, the children should be taken away by 
force ; removed from their parents, relations, 
and intercourse with the Gypsey race. A be- 
ginning was made in soitie places ; and where v 
they would not comply voluntarily, they were 
compelled to submit to the decree. 

At )^ahiendorf, itk Schittt, and in the district 
of Presburgh, all the children of the New 
Boors, Gypsies, above five years old, were 
carried away iti waggons, during the night of 
the 21st of December, 1773, by overseers ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; in order that, at a 
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distance from their parents^ or relations^ they 
.might be more usefully educated^ and become 
jaccustomed to work. Those Boors who were 
grilling to receive and bring up these child ren> 
were paid eighteen guilders yearly from Gro-*' 
vemment* 

On the 24th of Aprils 1774^ between five 
and six o'clock in the mornings the children of 
the Gypsies which had been growing up from 
December of the foregoing year^ were again 
removed from Fahlendorf^ in l^hutt^ and Hi-^ 
deghid> for the purpose of being put under the 
same course of discipline as the others. Among 
the children taken away on this occasion^ was 
a girl fourteen years old^ who was forced to be 
carried off in her bridal state. She tore her 
hair for grief and rage^ and was quite beside 
herself with agitation: but she recovered a 
composed state of mind ; and^ in 1776^ in 
Fasching, obtained permission to accomplish 
her marriage. 

So far our intelligence is quoted from the 
Gazettes, by which we may see how prudently 
every thing was concerted. 
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But it must be observed^ although the pub« 
lisher of this information endeavours to conceal 
it^ how little these salutary regulations were 
put in force; there were scarcely two places in 
the kitigdom where even an endeavour wajs^ 
made to give them proper effect. This supine- 
ness must have been unknown to the Emperor 
Joseph^ or he would certainly again have en- 
forced these regulations^ to all chiefs and go- 
Ternors^ at the same time that he gave orders 
for their being observed in Transylvania. 

The tenor of the decree just mentioned^ 
which was published in the year 1782^ was 
consonant with the intention of Theresa^ with 
regard to the Hungarian Gypsies; namely, 
that those also in Transylvania should become 
better men, and more useful inhabitants. For 
the accomplishment of this end, it prohibits their 
wandering about, and living under tents ; re- 
quires that they become settled, and put them- 
selves under some territorial chief. In order 
to strike immediately at the root of the evil^ 
necessary and minute directions are given for 
the improvement of their religious ideas and 
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Opinions ; and, by tori-eeting their vicious ha- 
bits, for rendering Ihetti ^ood citizeni^. 
First, with respect to religion, they niust 

1. Not only be taught Hid principles of Re- 
ligion themselves, but early send their chtldrefi 
to school. 

2. l?revent as much as possible, their children 
running about naked in the roads and streets^ 
thereby givhig oBTeuce and disgust to othcfr 
people. 

3. In their dwellings, not permit theif chil- 
dren to sleep promiscuously by each Other^ 
without distinction of sex. 

4. Diligently attend at church, particularly 
6ii Sundays and holidays, to give proof of tfacir 
christian disposition* 

5. Put themselves under the £:uidaDce of 
sfiiritual teachers, and conduct themselves con- 
foruMibly to the rules laid down by ihem. 

Secondly, nilh rt^rd to their temporal con- 
^cu aiHl Ivtter dkhIc of livings ihey are bound 

1% To conform to the cutaoui of the countrj'^ 
in dioi^ drvss^ and langua^^ : coD^H]uentIy to 
liu ftvm fotnliug ou c::tilc vhlch have died 
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4^f disteibt)eihs ; not to go attbut in such un* 
seemly dresses ; and to discontinue the use of 
^heir own particular language. 

2. Not to appeaf any more in large cloaks ; 
which are chiefly ui^ful to hide things that 

* liaT^ been stolen^ 

3. No Gypsey, el^cept he be a gold**washerj 
shall keep a horse. 

4. Also the gold^washers must refrain froni 
all kinds of bartering at the annual fairs* 

6k The magistrates of every place must be 
very attentive that no Gypsey waste his time in 
idleness ; but at those seasons^ when they have 
no employment^ either for themselves or any 
landholder^ to recommend them to some other 

» 

person^ with whom they shall be compelled to 
work for hire. 

6. They are to be kept particularly to agri«^ 
culture; therefore 

7. It is to be obterved^ where possible^ that 
every territorial Lord^ who takes any Gypsiei 
under his jurisdiction^ do allot them a certain 
piece of ground to cultivate* 
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8. . Whoever is remiss in bis busbandrj, sfal^ 
be liab^ to corporal punishmeBt^^ 

9. They shall, be permitted to an«ae tbenQr 
selves with music, or other things, only wbei 
^iber^ i^ no field work for them td do. 

Such were the regulations adopted l^ ikt 

^ Emperor Joseph II. for the purpose of civi 

lizing, and rendering good and profitable sub 

ejects, upwards of eighty thousand of miterabli 

wretches, igjoorant of God and of virtue* 

ChreUmemm 
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SECTION V. 



^A^ Cfypaies in Cheat Sritaii^ 



X H>£ traits of character and the habits of 
the Gypsies on the Continent of Europe^ ex-^ 
faifoited in this work, are siifficient for aix 

' examination, in what degree these people cor- 
respond with those under the same denomi^ 
nation in England. 

The earliest account which the writer of 
this section has been able to collect from Bri* 
tish History, was printed in the year 1612 ; 
trhen a quarto work, by S. R. was published^ 
to detect and expose^the art of juggling and 

* legerdemain ; in which is the following de- 
icription of the Gypsies. 

^^ This kind of people, about a hundred 
years ago, beganne to gather an head^ as the 
first heere, about the southerne parts. And 
^is as I am informed^ and caa gather^ was 
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their l)egiiuiing: Certain* Egyptians banishedt 
their country^ (belike not for their good 
conditions,) arrived heere in England, wbd^ 
for quaint tricks and devices, not known^ 
heere, ^t thatr time, among us,^ weve esteemed^ 
and had in great admiration ; insomuch, thai- 
many of our English hoyterers joined with 

• them, and in time learned their craftie €o- 

- sening* , 

^^ The speacb which they used, wa3 the right 

^'£)gyptian language, with whom our English* 

^ men conversing, at least learned their lafi- 
guage. These people continuing about the 
country, and practising their cosening art, 

' purchased themselves great credit among thev* 
country people, and got much by palmistry^.^^ 
and telling o£ fortunes-; insomuch, they pi* ■ 
tifuUy cosened poor country girls, both: of 

' money, silver spoons, and the best of their 
apparelle, or any goods they could make." 

From this author, it is collected, they had a 

leader of the name of Giles Hather^ who wa&- 

termed their King ; and a woman of the name 

\ -«f Calot^ W(0 called Queen* ^^ These riding. 
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ihrongh the country on horseback, and in 
sbange attire, had a prettie traine after 
them/' 

After mentioning some of the laws passed 
against them, this writer adds: <^ But what 
numbers were executed on these statutes you 
would wonder ; yet, notwithstanding, all would 
not prevaile, but they wandered as before 
uppe and downe, and meeting once in a yeare 
at a place appointed ; sometimes at the Peake'g 
Hole in Derbyshire, and other whiles by Ket- 
broak at Blacjkheath ." 

' About the same time, Spellman's Portrait of 
the Gypsey Fraternity seems to have teen 
taken, ad vivum, and is as follows : 

*^ Egyptiani, ErronuQi, Impostorumque genus 
nequissimum, in Continente ortum ; sed ad 
Britannos nostras et Europam reliquam per- 
Yolans, nlgredine "deformes, excocti sole, im- 
mundi veste, et usu rerum omnium faedi, &c.;'^ 
which may be thus translated, ^^ Egyptians, the 
wrorst kind of wanderers and impostcrrs, spring- 
ing up on the Continent, but yet rapidly 
spreading themselves through Britain, and 

f9 
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other parte of Europe^ disfigured by their 
swarthiness; sun-burnt; filthy in their clothe 
ing^ and indecent in all their customs^ &c." 

According to the first of these statements^ 
the arrival of Gypsies in England might h^ 
about the year 1412; or ten years at least 
Ib^fpre the Statute of the 22d of Henry YIII ; 
in the lOtb chapter of livhich, they are described, 
to be;^ ^^ An outfandi^h people^ calling thetn^, 
pelves Egyptia^Sy using no craftey nor feat O^ 
merchandise ; who have pome into this reaim^ 
€md gone from shire to shire, and place Iq 
place in greq,t company; and used great, 
subtle, and P'cfty means^ io deceive thepeo^, 
pie, bearing them in hapd, that they by pal'^ 
mistry could tell pien^s and women^ s fortunes ; 
and so, many times by crafte and ^ubtlety 
have deceived the people of their money ; and 
also have committed many heinous felonies 

and robberies.^^ Wherefore they are directed 

• ■• « 

to avoi^ the realm^ and not to return under 
pain of imprisonment^ and forfeiture of their 
good and chattels ; and upon their trials for aiiy 
fjplonies Mrhich they may have committed^ they 



dNiU iidt be eotitled io a Jury ^6^ medietait 
iingwB. 

The Act ipattsed the 27tfa of the ume reign 
goet imtlier^ as will appear by the £bIlowiiig 
abstract of it : ^^ Whereas .certam outktndisk 
peophy who do not profess tmy crafte or 
trade whereby to mamtain themselves, bui 
go about m great numbers from place to 
jdace, using insidious , 4mderhand means to 
impose on his Majesty^ s subjects , vkakmg 
them helieve that they understand Ike art of 
fbretetting to men and women their good and 
'Oml ^ fortune y by looking in their bandi, 
whereby they frequently dffraud people ef 
their money; likewise are guilty of thefts 
and highway robberies : it is hereby ordered 
^at the said vagrants, commonly caUed 
Egyptians, in case they remain one month in 
the Mngdom, shall be proceeded against as 
ihieties and rascals i and on the importcUion 
of any such Egyptian, he, fthe importer) 
shall forfeit £4&for every trespass. 

By the above recited Acts of Parliament, 
it apfiears^ tbe^ it was from tlieir own repre^ 

f4 
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septaiion of being Egyptians^ they were so 
nominated tiisEngland ; and that they did na^^ 
cif^ their arrival in this country, feign tbein---' 
aelvea, fts in Germany, to be pilgrims ; or as irv 
!France, to be penitents ; neither of which im«^ 
positiops would have been well adapted to the 
femper of the government of Henry VIII ; or 
to his subversion of papal power, and abolition 
of monastic influence. The character they as- 
fumed, ivas the best adapted to establish ^their 
ireputation, fqr th^ arts and deception thegr inr 
tended to practise in England. The fame of 
Egypt in astrology, magic, an4^ soothsaying, 
was universjil ; and they could not (lave dev- 
.vised a more artful exp^idient, than the prce 
fession of this knowledge, to procure for tbem 
a welcome receptipp by th^ great inawf of 4h0 
people* 

From the abstract pf the Act of 27tfa, Heuij 
VIII, we may infer,, that the Gypsies were sa 
|nuch in request, as to induce some of our 
countrymen to import them from the Coiv- 
tinent, or at least to encourage their migration 
to thi9 {ftland. The impprtatiop pf tfae«e people . 
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^MDUst have been prevalent from 80ii|e cause^ to 

^ • ^ \ 

vequire piirliameDtary interference^ and even a^ 

ibie to prevent it, of such an tfinount as £40 ; 

^hich according to the relative value of money, 
ivould, at the present time,- be equal to a large 
mm. 

During the same reign, we find that a num- 
ber of Oypsiei^ were reshipped at the public 
(Expense, and sent to France. 

In the Book of ^Receipts and Payments, of 
4be 36th of H^njry YIII^ are the following 
^Otries, 

^' Nett Payments 1st Sept. 36th of Henry VIII^ 

V Item to Tho. Warner, Sergeant of the Ad* 
myraltie, lOth Sept. for victuals prepared for a 
•hippe appointed to convey certaine Egupeians, 
^8s.-Tltein to the same Tl^o. Warner to th' use 
of John Bowles for freight of said shippe, £6 4s< 
Item to Bobt. Ap. Bice, Esq. Shriff of Hun** 
tingdon for the charge of the Egupeians at a 
., special gaile delivery, and the bringing of them 
io be conveied over the sees ; over and besides 
^be siipi of 4r4. ^s, Od. growing of , seventeen 
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hone$, sold at five shillings^ the piece^ 
apperythe by a particulai^ book^ £IT. 17s. 7d« 
Item to WiU. Wever appointed to have tber 
charge of the conduct of the said Egupeians Up 
Callis,£fl. ' 

There were subsequent acts relating to Gyp- 
sies in the reign of Ph. & M. ; and 5th of Eliz.; 
by which) ^^ J[f anjf person being 14 yearn oldf 
whether natural ham smhject or stranger, 
who had been seen in the fellowship of snch 
persons, or had disguised himself like Aemi 
should remain with them one month at once, 
or at sereral timesy it should be felony with^ 
<mf benefit ofderggJ^^ 

But ttotwilkslanding these measurss to ^c- 
lirpato Gypsies* Wraxallj ill his Histmy of 
Fnuim% VoL II* page 33, in referrnsg to tiie 
Ad of Glix* in 1563^ states^ that in her reign^ 
the GypsiM tbiooghout Englaiid were sop- 
poti^ to oxwedl ten tbooMod« 
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4aid H appears by the following Order of 

^k^tions^ cppied from the Harleian M.&Sv 

3ntish Museum^ No. 364^ that about the year 

1^189^ there were great complaints of the ior 

<^irease of vagabonds and loitering persons^ <&e. 

^^ Orders^ Rulesji and Directions^ concluded^ 

^l>pointed^ and agreed uppon^ by us the Jus^ 

M^ces of the Peace^ within the countie of Suffolk^ 

^i<^sembled ^t our General Sessions of Peace^ 

kiolden at JSury the 22d daie of Aprill^ in the 

^Istyearepf the Baigne of our Souraigne I^ady, 

fthe Queen'9 Majestie^ for the punishinge and 

^uppressinge of Roags^ Yacabonds ; idle^ loy ^ 

*<^ringe^ and lewde persons ; which doe, or shall 

hereafter wandejr and go^ aboute, within the 

^undreths of Tt^ingo cuiii Bury^ Blackborne, 

Thedwardstree, Cosford, Babjngs, Bisbridge, 

Lackford, ai^d the half buqdreth of Exninge, 

in the said countie of Suffolk, contrary to the 

law, in that case made and provided, 

^^ Whereas, at the Parliement beganne and 
Iioldeo at Westminster, the 8th daie of Maye, 
in the 14th yeare of the raigne of the Queen's 
Hajestie^ that nowe is, one Acte was madei 
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iatytuled; ^* An Acte for punishment of Vaca 
1>onds^ and for releife of the Pooere, and Im 
potent.'' And whereas^ at a Session of th 
Parliement, holden by prorogacon, at West- 
minster, the eight daie of February, in the 28th 
yeare of her Majestie's raigne, one other Acte 
i¥aB made and intytuled, <^ An Acte for settinge^ 
af the Poore to work, and for the avoydinge of 
idleness." By vertue of which, several! Acts, 
certeyne provisions and remedies been ordeyhed^ 
and established, as well for the suppressinge, 
and punishinge of all roags, vacabonds, sturdy 
roags, idle and loy teringe persons ; as also for^ 
the releife, and setting on worke of the aged 
and impotente persons within this realm ; and 
ttuthoritie gyven to Justices of Peace, in their 
several charges and commission, to see that the 
said Acts and Statuts be putte in due execution^ 
to the glorie of Allmightie God, and the be- 
nefite of the common welth. 

^ And whereas also yt appeareth by dayly 
experience, that the number of idle, va- 
graunte, loyteringe, sturdy roags, masteries 
Bie»>. lewde and yll disposed persons are ex- 
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^eedingly encreased^ and multiplied^ com* 
amiittiiige many grevious and ouieragious dis* 
mifderu and offences^ tendinge to the gre^t 
« • • • • of AUmightie Go#^ the eon« 
tempte of her Majestie's laws, and to the great 
€harge> troble^ and disquiet of the common 
weltb* — We the Justices of Peace^ above sp9« 
eiefied^ assembled and mett together at our 
general sessions above named^ for remedie of 
thek and such lyke enormities which hereafter 
shall happen to arise or grawe within the hua- 
dreths and lymits. aforesaid^ doe by theis pre- 
sents^ order^ decree and ordeyne^ That there 
shall be builded or provided one convenient 
house^ which shall be called the House of Cor« 
rection; and that the same be established 
within the towne of Bury^ within the hundreth 
of Thingoe aforesaid. And that all persons 
offendinge or ly vinge contrary to the tenor of 
the said twoe Acts, within the bundccths and 
l^mitts aforesaid, shal be, by the warrante of 
^ny Justice of Peace, dwellinge in the same 
l^undretbs or lymitte, committed thether and 
t:h^re be relcivcd^ punished^ sett to worke^ and 
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'Ordered in such sorte, and according;e to {be 

"directions, provisions, and limitations, liereiifter 
in theis presents declared and specified. 

** Fyrst, iPhat yt maie appears whai personv 
arre to be apprehended, committed and brought 
to the House of Correction^ it is ordered ai^d 

' appointed. That all and every person and per-^ 
M>ns which shal be found and taken within the 
Jiundreths and lymitts aforesaid, above the age 
^f 1 4 yeares, and shall take upon them to be 
Procters or procurators goinge aboute withowt 
sufficiente lycence from the Queen's Majestie. 
All idle persons goinge iaboute usinge subtiltie 
imd unlawfuU games or plaie — all such aa 
faynt themselves to have knowledge in phi- 
siognomye, paltnestrie or other abused sciences 

*" *— all tellers of destinies, deaths or fortutie»,* 
and such lyke fantasticall imaginations/' 

From the tenor of the above Ordinance^ it 
might be inferred that, at the time of issuing it^. 

_ * 

Gypsies, and their adherents^ abounded in- the- 
County of Suffolk i and it may be concluded^ 
that they continued to attach themselves to t hat- 
part of the nation^ as Jud^ Hale remarks^ 



that ^^ at one Suffolk Assize^ do less than thir^ 
jteen Gypsies were executed upon th^e Sta* 
tuteS) a few years before the restoration." 

. To the honour of our national humanity^ 
jboweyer^ Judge Blackstone observes^ there ure 
90 instances more modern than thi^? of carry** 
. png these laws into practice ; aiid the last sail* 
guinary act is itself now repealed. The sevei^ 
statute of 6th Eliz. c. 20 is repealed by 23d 
Geo. III. c. 51 — and Gypsies are now only p«-* 
nishable under the Vagrant Act, which declares^ 
^^ that all persons pretending to be Gypsies^ or 
wandering in the liabit^ and form of E^ptians^ 
shall be deemed rogues^ and vagabonds."-*- 
17th Geo. II. c. 5. 

In Scotland^ these people seemed for a time- 
to enjoy some share of indulgence ; fot a writ 
in favour of John Faw^ Lord and Earl of Upper 
^ Egypt, was issued by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
1663; and in 1^^, he obtained a pardon for 
the murder of Numan Small. 

In 1679, however all the legislative provisions 

. respecting vagrants, beggars, &c. in Scotland, 

were reduced into one jlaw> by the following 
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vely comprehensive statute: " ForsameikW 
as there is sindrie loyabil Acts of Parliament 
maid be our soveraine Lord's maist tiobil pro^ 
genitours^ for the stanching of maisterful and 
idle beggars, away putting of Sornares^ and 

I provision for the pure : bearing that nane sail 

-be thoiled to beg, nouther to burgh^ nor to 
land, betwixt 14 and 70 zeires. 

^^ That sik as make themselves fules^ and 
ar bairdes, or uther sik like runners about^ 
being apprehended, sail be put into the Kinge's 
waird, or irones, sa lang as they have ony 
gudes of their awin to live on. And fra they 

'have not quhairilpon to live of their awin^ thaj^ 
their eares be nayled to the trone, o^ to an 
uther tree, and their eares rutted off, and ba- 
nished the countrie ; and gif thereafter they 
be found againe, that they be hanged. 

^^ And that it may be knowen, qwhat maner 

* of persones ar meaned to be idle and Strang 
begares, and vagabounds, and warthy of the 
punischement before specified, it is declared:. 
^* That all idle persones ganging about in ony 
countrie of thi3 realm, using subtil^ craftie, and 
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Viulawful playes^ as juglarie, fai$t-and-lous> 

^nd sik uthers ; the idle peopil calling them-** 

, . -» 

i^elveii EgyptiahSj or any uther, that feinziea. 
themselves to have a knawledge or cWrming 
|)rophecie, or other abused sciences, qwairby 
they perdWade peopil, that they can tell their 
* weirdo, deatheis, atid fortunes, and sik uther 
phanta^tiCal imagiiiatlohs, &c.'* 

Notwithstanding this law, a writ of Privy 
Seal, dated 1594, supports John Faw, Lord 
and Earl of liittle Egypt, iii the executioa 
of justice upon his company of folk, conform 
to the laws of Egypt, in punishing certain 

persons there named, who had rebelled against 

I^ioi, left him> robbed hin^^ and refused to re-« 

turn home with him* 
James^ subjects are commanded to aid in 

apprehending them, and in assisting Faw and 

W^ adherents to return home* 

¥rom all these circumstance^s, it appears that 

t^i^ John Faw, or two persons of the same 

^^^tne and distinction, succeeding each other> 

^ Weirde^ is derived from the Anglo-Saioo ** leutfi'^ h e. fatnm, or def» 
^^^e^ and is used in this seose, in Hollioshed. 
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staid a long time in Scotland; and from h 
this kind of sTtroUing people might receive i 
name of Faw Gaiigy Vfrhich they still reta 
as appears by Burn'i^ JufiFtice; 

But the Scottish lawA, after this timej> w< 
not less severe than thoise tf Queen Elizabc 
By an Act passed in I609y ^^ Somers, eoms 
thieves^ commonly called Egyptians^ were 
rected to passiwth of the kingdom^ under p 
of deaths as coinmon, notorious^ and condem 
thieves." Scottish Acts, h 66O4 
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JL liE energy and perseverance by whJcl^ 
North Britdna arcf dUtinguiahed^ will be evinced 
throughput th^ page4 of this section* A friend 
of the authdfi having been requested to makj^ 
application at. the Adycieates' and the l^ni« 
tersity Libraries^ ^li thcf city of Edinburgh, for 
i^xtracts from some foreign })bbiicationft, wa$ 
$}so desired to transmit with thfenij what in-? 
formation could be obtained respecting th9 
Gypsies in Scotland* 

With a promptitude and 2eal which khAf 
racteriseit genuine philanthropy^ a circular^ 
containing four queries, was dispatched to the 
Sheriff of every county in that nation; $oli« 
citing through the medium of an official organ^ 
nil the intelligence which could be obtained ou 
ik9 subject* In consequance, returns hava 

g2 
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been made fram nearly the whole of the shir^«^ 
either by the Sheriff, or his substitute ; gene-* 
rally addressed to George Miller, jun. Edii^^ 
feurgh ; who has been a most effective coadjutoJ^ 

* • . . . 

on this occasion^ 

From thirteen counties, tte reports are,: ^^ N<p^ 
Gypsies resident in them ;" some otters give 
account of their only passing through at times» 

William Frazer Tytler, Sheriff of Inverness* 
ishire, Writes as folkws-: ^ The undertakings k 
which you are engaged, for the civilization of 
8o lost a portion of mankind, merits every 
support. li» efPecfe may be more generally 
and extensitely useful in E^rgland, where those 
unfortunate people are extremely numerous. 
In Scotland, their number i« comparatively 
small, and particularly in the eouAty of In- 
verness/'* / 

Alexander Moor, Sheriff Depute, of Aber- 
deenshire, states : ^^ There are not any Gypsies 
who have a permanent resilience in that She- 
riffalty. Occasionally vagrants, both single 
and in bands, appear in this part of the 
Country ; resorting to fairs/ where they born hi ii 
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^^redations on the unwary. Some of tliem 
^re supposed to .be connected with Gypsies in 
tbe southern part of the island." 

John Blair, Sheriff Substitute for the County 
K)f Bute, writes: " 1 havfe to infcwna that the 
people generally known by the desieription of 
Crypsies, are hot in use to come hither, unless 
abject, itinerant tinkers and braziers, generally 
from Ireland, may be accounted such. A few 
of them often visit us, and take up their fibode 
for a time iit ditfei-ent parts of the country, 
where people can be' prevailed upon to give 
them the aceommod^tiou of an out- house or 
hut.*' 

They are understood to be illiterate, neither 
they, nor their children, whp are often nu- 
merous, being able to read. 

The distinguished iiorthem Poet, Walter 
Scott, who is Sheriff of Selkirkshire, has in a 
very obliging manner communicated the fol- 
lowing statement : * 

" A set of people possessing the sam« er- 
istic habits, and practising the trade of tinkers, 
<^je well known in the Borders; and have oftei? 

g9 
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fallen under the cognisance of the law. The^ 
lire often called G^psies^ anfl pass through ih^B 
county annually in. small banfls, with theigg 
carts and asses. The men are tinkersf^ pQachers^^ 
and thieves upop a sma}l scale. They itlsqB 
fiell crockery, deal in old rags, in eggs, i;i salt^ 
in tobaccQ and svich trifles ; and manufacture^ 
horn into spoons. I believe most of those w\u^ 
come through Sell^irkshire, reside, during win^ 
ter, in tlie yill^ges pf Sterncliff and Spittal, iJ^ 
Nortli^ip|>erland. f^pd in that of Kirk Yethohn| 
^o:i^bui;gl^hire^ 

^f Mr, Smithy tl^e respectable Bf^illie* of 
Kelso^ can give the most complete informfttion 
concerning those whp reside at Kirk Yetfaolm. 
Formerly, | believe, they were much more des* 
perate^in tlieir conduct than at present. Bu| 
some of the papst atrocious families |iave fof ei^ . 
ipxtirpated, I allude particularly tp the Winters^ 
a Northumberland cjan. whp I fancy are all 
|)urie4 by this time. 
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f BaSUie is a magisterial desigoatioB in ScoUan^j, agreeing: in Tank ti i^ 
of Alden^an ia EJDglancU 
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^ Mr. Reddell, Justice of Peace for Rox?- 

SMtrgluriiire^ with my assistance jand cDtieurrence^ 

beared tbis country of the lai^t iGf tbenoi, about 

xight or mne years ago^ They were thorough 

^ei^peradoes, • of the worst class of v^gabondi^i, 

'^hose who now travel through tbii^ country^ 

^^ire o^ence chiefly by poaching, and small 

3tfacfta. They are divided into clans, the prifi- 

icipal names being F^, 9aillle^ Youngs Buvt^«- 

fen^ and Gordon^ 

** All of themi ^re perfectly ignorant of re- 
ligion, nor do their children receive any 
^ucation. They marry and cohabit amongst 
each other^ aji^d are )^^d i^n a sort of horj'or by 
^he common p^pleu 

^^ I do U0t ^noeive ;f|^in jto be the propei^ 
Oriental E^ptiai^ ^ace/at least they are much 
intermingled with our own Rational out-lawa 
and vagabondjL >They we ^id to keep up A 
communication with eadi other through Scot* 

• ^ • * * ■■ 

hmd, and to have ^pme internal governnient 
and regulation as to the districts trhich eac|i 
^ilytravek. • 
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/^ I cauQot help again referring to jMr. Smitl:^ 
of Kelso^ a gentleman who can give the mos 
accurate information respecting the habits o 
^hose itinerajjits, as tl)eir winter-quarters o 
ye^holqi, are upon ^n estate of whiph \ie ha^ 
Ipng had the manageipent/' 

It is yefy i^tisfactory to have received frpni. 
fin aut^^qrit^ so respecta^bl^ as that of William 
Stuith^ t\\e B^illie of Kelso, above referred to^ 
finswers to the four queries of the circular; 
accompanied by his owp interesting and <ap-^ 
propriate illustrations, from which extracts are 
jna^e as fpllowj dqted Novepiber, 1815* 

^^ A co.nsiderfible tiipe having elapsed, since 
I had an opportunity, or occasion to attjend tq 
the situfition of the cojony of Gypsies in aur 
neighbourhood, J wf^s obliged tp delay mj^ 

answer to your inquiries, until I could obtain 

> . » • ■ ' 

i^ore information rei^pectipg t^eir present 
Buniberst 

" The great bar to the b^nevolept intejitiona: 
of improving their situation wiU be, the im-- 
pQ3sibilit^ to convince them that thiere either 19^ 
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Qf can hCy a mode of life preferable^ or eten. 
equal to their own. 

^^ A strong spirit of independence, or what 
they would distinguish by the name of liberty,; 
runs through the whole tribe. It is iK^doiibt a- 
Tery licentious liberty, but entirely to their 
taste. Some kind of honour^ peculiar to them- 
selves, seems to prevail in .their comntuHity/ 
They reckon it a disgrace to steal near their 
homes, or even at a distance, if detected, c I 
must always except that petty theft of feed- 
ing, their shelties and asses on the farmer's; 
grass and corn, which they will do, whether, at 
home or abroad. 

^^ When avowedly trusted, even in .money 
transactions, they never deceived me, nor for- 
feited their promise. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that when checked in their licentious ap- 
propriations, &c. they are very much addicted 
l)pth to threaten and to execute revenge. 

" Having so far premised with respect to 
their general conduct and character, I shall 
proceed to answer, as far as I am able, the four 
^uene% i^ubjpiaed tp the circular which you 
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aeot me^ and then subjoin^ in notes, some ifl 
staiices of their conduct in particular caseSi^ 
which may perhaps elucidate their general dk« 
position and cfaaraeter." 

^' Qtrery 1st What number of Gypsies in the 
Couidyf 

'^ A. I^know of none except the colony of 
Yetbolm^ and one family who lately remored 
froflS' tha$ place to Kelso. Yetholm consists ct 
two towns^ f>T large villages, called Townt 
Yetholm, a^d JRCtVAr Yethokn. The first is i» 
^e estate of Jfr. Wauchope, of Niddry; the 
latter in that f>l jhe Marquis of Tweedale. 
The number of the pypsey crfony at present 
ill Kirk Yetholm, amounts tq at least 109 men^ 
women, and child re;» ; and pts^haps two or three 
may hare escaped notice. They marry early 
in: life, in general have pany children, and. 
their number seems to hp increastng. 

'^ Query 2d. Jn what dp the pien and teomvm 
pMSitJy employ themsehes f 

*^ B. I have kno|?i| the colony bet|reei| 
forty and iifty years. At my first rem^nbrance ^ 
of them^ they were cal)ed the Tmft^^j^ 
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^[Tinkem) of Yetbolni^ from the malea being 

chiefly then employed in mending pots, an4 

«tb0r culiniMry utensils^ especially in thetr pe^* 

:|r^rtnaUons through the hilly and less populous 

|iar^s of the country^ 

f^ Soinetiines they were palled JlomerSf from 
their occupation in making ajod selling horn 
ispQons^ P^Uf^ ^ttiesu Now their ctmiiiiop ap-« 
pellation is tha^ of Mugger^y or, what pleases 
them better. Potters^ They purchase, at a 
cheap rtte, the cast or faulty articles, at the 
different nianufactf>ries of earthenware, which 
they carry for sale $11 oyer the country ; con* 
fiisting of grpups pf ^ix, ten, and sometimes 
|wehre or fpurteej} persons, mal^ and female, 
jroung and old, provided with a bprse and cart 
^ transport the pottery ; bfijidei^ ^helties and 
assea to carry the youngest of the children, 
^uod such baggBige as they find necessary. 

^^ In the country, they sleep in bams, and 
jbyres, pr other out-houses: and when they 
panno^ find that accommodation, they take the 
l^yaf covering from ^e pottery cart, and 
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iquat below it like a covey of partridges 
the snoff* 

" ^ A few of the colony also employ the) 
selves . occasionally in making beesoms, fo< 
bosses^ &c. from heath, broom, and bent, a 
sefll them at Kelso, and the neighbouring tow 
After all, their employment can be considei 
littie better than an apology for idleness a 
vagrancy, • 

^ They are in general great adepts in hui 
ing, shooting, and fishing ; in which lasttl 
use the net and spear, ^s well as the rod ; a 
often supply themselves with a hearty meal 
tlietr dexterity. They have no notion of bei 
limited in their field sports, either to tit 
place, or mode of destruction. 
■' ^^ I do not see that the women are any otb 
wise employed, than attending the you 
children, and assisting to sell the pottery wl 
carried through Jhe country." 

*^^U€ry Ord, Bave they any settled abode 
winter, and where ? * 

' ^^ C. Their residence, with the exception 
a single family, who some years ago came 
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Keho, h at Kirk.Yetholm^ and chiefly coti^ 
fined to one row of houses^ or st^^t of -that 
town, ivhich gbes by the name Of Tifikler*R6w* 
Most of them have^ leases of their posisessionsr^ 
granted for a term of nineteen times nineteen 
•years, for payment of a small sum yearly ; 
sdmethiiig of the nature of a quit reiit. Ther6 
•is no tradition in the neighbourhood concern-^ 
ing the time when the Gypsies first' took up 
th^ir residence at that place, nor ^^h^nce they 
eame. . ' 

*' Most of their leases, I believe wer^ granted 
by the family of the Bonnets of Grubet ; the 
last of whom was Sir David Bonnet, who died 
about sixty years ago. The late' Mr. Nesbit of 
Dirleton, then succeeded to the estate, com- 
prehending the Baronies of Kirk Y^tholm, and 
Orubet. He died about the y^ar 1783, and 
not long after, the property was acquired by 
the late Lord Tweedale's trustees^ » •' 

*^ During the latter part of the life of the 
late Mr. Nesbit, he was less frequently lit his 
estate in Roxburghshire than formerly. He 
was a great favourite of the- Gypsies^- and was 
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in use to cbJI them his body guards^ and tHtUHk 
gave them money ^ Aet 

^^ On the other hand, both the late and pre^ 
flient Mn Wauehope were of opinioiii that tbc^ 
examplef of these peopled had a bad effect upoit 
the morals and industry of the neighbourhood ; 
ftnd seeiflg nd prospeet of their removal^ and 
as little of their. pefdrmatioUi cdnsidered it as a 
duty to th€f public^ to prel^ent the evil inn 
creasii^; and never would consent to any cff 
the colony taking up their residence in Towtf 
Yetholm^i 

'^ T%y mostly temAitk At hdme daritig win« 
tety but as soon as the weather becomes tole-s 
yably mild in springs most of them^ mefi^ 
women, and children, set out on their pere-' 
grination over the country, and live in F-^tate 
of vagrancy, cintil again driven into their ha« 
bitations by the approach of winter* 

^^ Seeming to pride themselves as a separatff 
tribe, they very seldom intermarry out of the 
colony ; and in rare instances where that hap* 
pens, the Gypsey^ whether male or female, by 
influence aAd example> always induces ik^ 



Jki^tiger huflband or wife to «tflopt the manaeni 

4i{ the colony, so that no iiBproveraent i» evet 

obtained in tbat way. The pr<^ny of such 

^diiaiiee» hate almost uniteftnily lAie tawny 

^Offiplexion^ And fine black ^es of Ihe Gyf&tjf 

parentf whether father or mother^ > 

^^ 80 strongly remarkable is^ the ISypsey cast 

0( countenance^ tbat even a description of them 

to a stranger^ who ha» had no . oppdrtuhit^ of 

foroMrly seeing tbem^ will enable him tp know 

them whererer he meets witb them*..: Some 

indiridualsy but very rarely^ separate fi^m the 

colony altogether ; and when they do^ fsiarly 

in life^ and go to a distance such as Litndon^ 

or eren Edinbiirgh^ their acquaintances m the 

country get farourable accounts of them« A 

few betake themselves to regular and eonatani 

eiiiploymentft at home^ but soon tire> and re<« 

turn to their old way of life. 

• *^ When any of them, especially a leader, or 

mafi of inHuenee dies, they have full meetii^, 

Qot cmly of the colony, but of the Gypaies froQs 

a^distance, and those meetings^ or Late Wake^f 

are by no means conducted with sobriety «r 

decency/* 
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*^ Qu6ry 4th. Are any of their children tauffhi (b 
ready and what proportion of therk ? With any anefC^ 
dotes respficting their customs and conduct. . . 

•^ D. Education being obtaiiied at a cheapfeir 
Tate, the Gypsies in general, give their male 
children as good a one, as is beistowed on those 
of the labouring' people and farm servantiS in 
the neighbourhood ; such as reading, writing;, 
and the first ^ principles of arithmetic. They 
all apply to the clergyipan of the parish for 
baptism, to their children, and a strong super*^ 
stitious notion universally prevails with them, 
that it is unlucky to have an unchristened 
child long in the house. Only a very few ever 
attend divine service, and those as seldom as 
they can, just to prevent being refused as 
sponsors at their children's baptism* 

" They are in general, active and lively^ 
particularly when engaged in field sports ; or 
in such temporary pursuits as are agreeable' to 
their habits and dispositions ; but are destitute 
of the perseverance necessary for a settled oc« 
Gupation, or even for finishing what a moderate 
degree, of continued labour, would enable theui 
to accomplish in a few weeks»" 
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NOTES 

T^y Wm. Smitb, intended to elucidate his aJnswers to' 
the Queries A and B, on their licentious liberty, 

*^ I remember that about 45 years ago, being 
then apprentice to a writer, who was in use to 
Teceive the rents as well as the small duties of- 
Kirk \etholm, he sent me there with a list of 
names, and a statement of what wa$ due ; re- 
commending me to apply to the landlord of 
the public-house, in the village, for any in- 
formation or assistance which I might need. 

^^ After waiting a long time, and receiving 
payment from most of the feuers, or rent^llers, 
I observed to him that none of the persons of 
the names of Faa, Young, Blythe, Fleckie, i&c. 
who, stood at the bottom of the list for small 
Hums, had come to meet me, according to the 

notice given by the Baron Officer; and pro- 

- » 

posed sending to inform them that they \vere 
detaining me, and to request their immediate 
attendance. 

" The landlord, with a grave face, inquired 
whether my master had desired me to ask 
Money from those men* I said, not parties 
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^^ Both threats and entreaties were employed 
to keep them away ; and, at last, Sir David ob- 
tained a promise from some of the heads of the 
gang, that none of them should show their 
faces on the occasion. 

" They, however, got upon the hills at a little 
distance, whence they could see every thing 
that passed. At first they were very quiet. 
But when they saw the English Court Book 
spread out on a cushion before the clerk, and 
apparent^ taken in a line of direction, ihter^ 
fering with what they considered to be their 
privileged ground, it was with great difficulty 
that the most moderate of them, could restrain 
the rest from running down, and taking ven- 
geance, even in sight of their owii hov^ of the 
»3Ianor, 

^^ They only abstained for a short time, and 
no sooner had Sir David, and the other g^- 
tleman taken leave of each other in the most 
polite and friendly manner, as border chiefs 
are wont to do, since border feuds ceased, and 
}iad departed to a sufficient distance, than the 
ck»j armed with bludgeons^ pitch- forks^ ajwl 
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jiucb other hostile weapons as they could find^ 
rushed down in a body ; and before the chiefs 
Ott either side had reached their home, there 
was neither English tenant, horse^ cow^ nor 
sheep left upon the premises* 

^' Notes on Answers C and D« 
^^ Peculiar cast of Gypsey FEAtcREs, every where 

disiinguishablef 8(Ck 

^^ When first I knew any thing about the 

colony, old Will Paa was king, or leader, and 

• J' 
had held the sovereignty for many years* 

*^ Meeting at Kelso with Mr. Walter Scott^ 

whose discriminating habits and just obser^* 

Nations [ had occasion to know from his youth> 

and at the same time seeing oiie of my Yetholin 

friends in the hor^e market, 1 merely said io 

Mr. Scott, " Try to get before that man with 

the long drab coat, look at him on your re« 

turn, and tell me whether you ever saw him^ 

and what you think of him.'^ He was so good 

as to indulge me ; and rejoining me said with* 

eut hesitation, ^^ I never saw the man that I 

Icnow pf ; but he is one of the Gypsies of 

'^etholm, that you told me of several years 

a3 
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ngo.'^ I iieed scarcely «ay that be was jperiectly 
correct. 

^^ The desceiMiantS» of Paa, How take the 
Aame of Fait, from the Messrs^ Falls, of Dun^ 
t>ar, wha, they pride themselves in sayii^, are 
i(( the mme stock and lineage^ When oki 
iPVill Faa W8is upwards ef eighty years af agCy 
ke called ^n me at Kels^, in his way to Edin* 
burgh, telling that be wa» going to see the 
Laird, the late Mr^ Nesbit^ of Dirleton, as be 
ufiiderstood that he was very unwell, and him« 
self being now old, an4 not so stout as he bad 
been, be wished to see him once more before 
he died. 

^^ The old man set out by the ifvearest r^ad^ 
which was by no means his commcm practice** 

f 

Next market- day, scnne ^f the farmers in- 
formed me, that they had been in Edinburgh^ 
and seen Will Faa upon the bridge ; ^tbe southr 
bridge was hot then- built;) that he was tessing^ 
about his old brow» hat, and hujS^ing with 
great vociferation, that he had seen the Laird 
before he died. Indeed Will himself had no 
time to lose^ for having set his face homewards 
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by the way of the sea coasts to vary his routed 
as is the general custom of the gang, he only 
got the length of Coldingham^ when he was 
tak^n ill, and died» 

^^ His death being notified to his friends djt j 
T^tholm, they and their acquaintance at Ber* 
wicky Spittal^ Horncliff, &c. met to pay the 
last honours to their old leader* His obsequies 
Were continued three successive days and 
kiights, and afterwards repeated at Yetholm^ 
wbither he was brought for interment. I can- 
not say that the funeral rites were celebrated 
Witli decency and sobriety, for that was by no 
means the case* This happened in the year 
1783, or 1781, and the late Mr. Nesbit did not 
long survive.'* 

William Dymock, W. S. Edinbui^gh, dis- 
tinguished in the profession of the law^ by his 
«ound judgment and strict integrity,, having 
liad the perusal of the preceding report frotn 
^William Smith, givesf the following testimony 
^M>ncerning that account: '^ ]3aillie Smith's 
report is quite graphical^ correct truth, and 

h4 
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« 

<k)rrectly expressed. — It is useful as showings 
that the parties of Tinklers are great detach- 
ments from one colony.'^ 

With this, accords Sir John Sinclair's ob* 
servation in his Statistical Account of Scotland^ 
VoL 11. p. 124) when describing the village of 
JSagleshani) he remarks: ^' There is no ma- 
gistrate nearer than four miles, and the place 
IS oppressed with gangs of Gypsies, commonly 
called Tinklers, or sturdy beggars.'^ 

Before receiving the very interesting report 
from Williatn Smith, the author of this Survey 
was entirely at a loss to determine what was 
become of the descendants of John Faw, who 
styled himself Lord and Earl of Little Egypt; 
and with a numerous retinue entered Scotland 
in the reign of Queen Mary, as stated in 
jScction the 5th.- His complaint of his men 
refusing to return home with him^ might be 
only a feint, invented to cover his design of 
continuing in the country; for there does uot 
appear to be any traces in history of the ba- 
ni^ument ol iaw-gang, or of their quitting 
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^Scotland, — But in the above cited report, we 
<mnd at the head of the Tinklers a Will Faa^ 
m n whose name there is only a variation of one 
letter from that of his distinguished prede* 
iKsessor; and that in reference to this origin^ 
lie asserts the Falls of Dunbar to be of th^ 
suLme stock and lineage* 



SECTION rn, 

ifn the origin of fh$ OypBisi^ 
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V ARIOUS are the conjecftireis which have 
1>een indulged, and the coincidences Which 
have been sought for, in order to obtain a so* 
lution of the query^ What race of people are 
the Gypsies? 

Whoever is disposed io refer to Continental 
ifirriters, may see more than thirty different opi* 
Dions started otk this subject, founded on no 
better authority than some similarity of ap- 
pellation, ga^b^ complexion^ or unsettled wa^ 
of life. 

They were sometimes TorlaqueSy Kalen^ 
dars^ or Faquirs. The Torlaques are Maho« 
metan Monks, who under the pretence of 
holiness, are guilty of the most flagrant ex<^ 
cesses. Bajazet the 2d, banished them from 
the Turkish empire in 1494. The Kalendar$ 
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irander about in bcatben countries, as the Gfypi* 
sies do among Christians. The Faquirs are 
religious fanatics ; and rore about in heathen 
and mahometan countries, like the most atro-^ 
cious robbers. Anquetil says, the Faquirs in 
India go a pilgrimage to Jagrenat ; they plun- 
der such villages and cities as lie in their way ; 
they form considerable bodies about a mile 
from Jagrenat, where they choose themselves a 
leader, to whom they pay all the attention due 
.to a general. 

^ With regard to strolling and thieving, the 
Faquirs and Gypsies agree exactly. Thoma- 
sius, Griselini, and the English geographer 
Salmon, imagined that when Sultan Selim con- 
quered Egypt in 1517, several of the natives 
refusing to submit to the Turkish yoke, re?- 
volted under one Zinganeus. 

But we have already adverted to authentic 
documents for the proof, that they were in 
Germany, Italy, and France, near a century 
before the conquest of Egj'pt by Selim. 

Yet the belief that Gypsies were of Egyptian 
©rigin is parallel with their existence in Europe^ 
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-It arose from the report circulated by the first 
of them, that they were pilgrims from Egypt; 
5ind this statement was not only adopted by the 
common people, but here, and there, obtained 
credit among men of learning. Grellmann ob- 
servesy that had this opinion not been received 

at a time when almost every thing was taken 

J" 

upon trust, with little examination; had it not 
been propagated by the first (Jypsies, and then 
obtained a sanction, it would hare been im« 
possible for it to have gained such general ac- 
ceptation, or to have maintained itself to the 
present times. Till the 17th century, the 
Egyptian descent of the Gypsies rested en- 
tirely on tradition. Afterwards, Aventiij^ 
Krantz, and Miinster openly contradict it. 

Aventin relates that they wished it to be 
thought they came from that country, but that, 
in his time, nothing was known concerning 
them, but what came from their own mouths ; 
those who accounted them Egyptiaiis, rested 
their belief entirely on the veracity of their 
iofprmant^. • * 
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This is collected with greater certainty froi^ 
fLrantz and Miinster, for they declare expressly^ 
that every thiag which could be discovered by 
any other means than their own assertions, con* 
tradicted^ rather than confirmed their Egyptian 
descent. But it is not merely that their 
Egyptian descent is entirely destitute of proofs 
the most circumstantial evidence can be ad* 
duced ^ag^inst iU 

Their language differs entirely from thi^ 
Ck>ptic, and their piistoms, as Ahasuerus Fritsch 
has remarked, are dianpietrifc^lly opposite to the 
JBgyptian ; but what is, jf pos8ibl^, of greater 
freight, they wander about in E^ypt, like 
strangers, and there^ as ia other 4:^puiatri^i^ 
form a distinct people. 

The testimony of Bellonius is full and de» 
cisive on the point* He states ; ^' No part of the 
Morld^ [believe, is free from those banditti^^ 
#andering about in troops ; whom we^ by m^- 
take, call Gypsies, and Bohemians. When we 
.were at Cairo, and the villages bordering on 
Ihe Nile^ we found troo|>s of these strolliii|g 
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fti^res sitting under palm-trees; and t^y ar^ 
^ssieemed/ifreiguers in Egypt J*^ 

Ayentio expressly makes Turkey their ori^ 
ginal place of rendezvous ; and. this furnisher 
A reason for the soutb east parts of Europe 
being the most crowded with them. If all that 
came to Europe passed by this route^ it ac<» 
counts for a greater number remaining in thos^ 
countries, than in others to which they woul4 
have 4 much longer travel ; ' ^nd before their 
furrival at w^ich, their hordes might be mucb 
4ividedf 

Ijt is a just assertion^ that one of the most in« 
fallible methods qf determining the origin of ^ 
people, wQu^d bp the discovery of a country ip 
which their lapguage is tha^ of the natives. 
It is a fact incpntrpyertibly established, ths^ 
besides the Gypsies sp^alcing the language of 
tlfe country in which they }ive, they h^ve a 
general one of their own, Vfi which they coiy^ 
.verse with each other^ 

Not knowing any speech correspondent with 
jfae Gypsies, some have been ready to pronounce 
it a mere Jargon ; not considering how extrdr. 
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I 

■ 

Tagant a surmise it would be, that a people 
rude, uncivilized, and separated hundreds of 

« • • • - 

Ihiles from each other, have invented a Ian- 

• * 

giiage. Others who are better informed oni 

• r 

i]ie subject, allow that the language brought 
into Europe with the Gypsies, was really ver- 
nacular, of some country; but suppose it is so 
disguised and corrupted, partly by design, and 
partly by adventitious events, through length 
of time, and the continued wandering of these 
people, that it must be considered a new lan- 
guage, and now used by the Gypsies only. 

That it is the dialect of some particular part 
^f the globe, though no longer pure, as in the 
^untry whence it originated, is an opinion 
^hich has obtained the greatest concurrence 
among the learned^ Orellmahn says, had a 
-Crerman listened a whole day to a Gypsey con- 
Vel*sation, he would not have comprehended a 
"single expression. It must doubtless appear 
extraordinary, that the language of a people 
who had lived for centuries in Europe, should 
tiave remainejd so much a secret: but it wais 
3iot easy to gain information from theGvpsiqi^ 
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concerning It. Acquaiated, hy jtradltion, wUk 
'the deception their predecessors practised 09 
'coming into Europe^ they are suspicious ; and 
'fearing an explanation might loie- dangerous to 
themselves^ they are not disposed to be com- 
municative.— But how 'was it possible Ipr the 
learned of former centuries^ to t)e competent to 
the investigation/ who had not the aids which 
now so copiously occur to the historical ety^ 
'mologist? 

"Many 'dialects Tiave Tieen discovered^ and 
our knowledge of others greatly increased, 
within the last jS£ty or sixty years. * During 
that tim^, fioStooibly )£he liierietry ireasures of the 
furthest north iime 3beeii opened to us, but w(^ 
liaVe liecome acquaii^ted With many of th^ 
oriental languages ; :and even eastern idioms 
tire becothing familiar to u^ Wjb nejod jiat 
therefore be surprised, that "fee^ore vthis |p^od^ 
the Most learhcfd were enable io pdin.t out Ihe 
country in which the Gypsey language was 
spoken. The Gypsies have no writing pe^ 
culia:r to themselves, in which io give a spo^ 
icimisn of the construction of their dialect. ' 
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I 

Writing. and reading. are attaiamenta notio 

-. • . . • . . . 

he expected from nomadic tribes. Sciencen,^^ 
and the refined artSy are never to be looked for=^ 
among a people whose manner of living, and -^ 
education, are so irregular. Music i» the only 

science in which Gypsies participate in any ^ 

. - . . . 

considerable degree; they likewise compose, ^ 
but it 19 after the manner of the eastern people^ 
extempore* 

Grellmami asserts, that the HmdiE^tame lan« 
guage has the greatest affinity with that of 
the Gypsies } bat be doe» not rest this, solely 
on the specimen he ha» introdueedy a sketch 
of which will be presented m the aext seetioa ; 
be adduces man^y facts m confirmation of bis 
opinion, wbicb it would be aa injustice to hiiB 
Bottaexbibit* 

He infers from the fallowing coasiderationsy 
that Gypsiea are of the lowest class of ladtaniii, 
aamely Pariars, or as they are called in.Hiar 
dostan, Suders. 

The whole great nation of [ndiaas is known 
to be divided into four ranks, or stocks, if kicb 
arc called by a portuguese uamoj castes } eacb 
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^ which has its own particular sbbdivisions^ 
C^ ib^se castes^ the Bramin is thct first ; the 
second contains the Tschechieries or Setreas ; 
tiie thirds consists of the Beis^ or Wazziers ; 
the fourth is the caste of the above mentiotie4 
Sliders ; who upon the peninsula of ]!ifalabar> 
Jfbere their condition is the same as in Hin-* 
dostaa^ are called Parias^ and Pariers* : 

The first wer^ appointed by Bruma to seek 
nfter knowledge^ to give ipstructions^ and tp 
take care of religion. The second were to 
derve in war ; the third were as the Bramins^ 
to cultivate science ; but particularly to attend 
to the breeding of cattle. The caste of Supers 
was to be subservient to tiie Bramins^ the 
Tscfaecterie9> and the Beis. These Snders are 
held in diadain^ they are considered infaniou9> 
and unclean^ from their occdpfition^ and they 
are abhorred because they eat flesh ; the three 
other castes living entirely on vegetables. 

Of this very caste it will appear^ by the fol* 
lowing comparison, oqr Gypsies are composed. 
We have seen that the Gypsies are in the 
hjghest degree filthy and disgusting ; and with 

i2 
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• • • • • 

fegard to character, depraved and fraudulen 
to excess, and these are the qualities of th 
Suders/ 

Baldeus says, the Farias are a filthy people, 
and wicked crew, who in winter steal much 
cattle, &c. 

It is related in the Danish Mission Intel* 
ligence: — Nobody can deny that the Bariers 
are the dregs and refuse of all the Indians; 
they are thievish, and have wicked dispo^ 
aitions, &c. 

Moreover Neuhof assures us : ^^ The Par- 
ruas are full of every kind of dishonesty ; they 
do not consider lying and cheating to be sinful, 
as they have no other custom or maxims among 
them. The Gypsey's solicitude to conceal his 
language is, also, a striking Indian trait.'' 

^< FrofesBor Pallas says of the Indians round 
Astracan : custom has rendered them to the 
greatest degn^ suspicknis about their language^ 
mscNBittch that 1 was never able to obtain a 
small vocabulary from them.'' 

With TC^fd to Gypsey marriages, Safaoon 
Tclfttes that the nearest rations €oteJ»i mW% 
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^qh other ; and as to education^ their children 
grow up in the most shameful neglect^ without 
either discipline or instruction. 

All this ik precisely the case with the t'ariard* 
In the journal of the Missionaries already 
quoted, it is said ; " With respect to matrimony^ 
ihey act like the beasts, and their children are 
brought up without restraint or information/^ 
Gypsies are fond of being about horses, sO are 
the Suders in India, for which reason, they are 
commonly employed as horse- keepers^ by the 
jEuropeans resident in that country.^' 

We have iseen that the Gypsies hutit after 
tattl^ which have died of distempers^ in ordef 
to feed on them \ and when they eaii procure 

more of the flesh than is sufficient for. one day's 

"■ '. . • . . . - . . . 

consumption, they dry it in the suii« Such id 

' * ' • » ■ • ■. • 

likewise a constant custom with the Pariars in 
India* 

That the jGrypsies, and natives oJf tiindostati^ 

•-■-■_ " ■ ■ • ' . . ■ . . . ' . , . 

resemble each other in complexion, and shape 

'■.,"" •'"■,■.■ ' " • ' • • • - 

is undeniable* Aiid what is asserted of the 
young Gypsey girls rambling about with tbeif 
faiben who arc uiUsieians, dancing witli las* 

Id 
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• * • • . - 

civibus and indecent gestiiriesi fo divc^rt'aii 



i • • • ;» • » 



person who is willing to give Ihem a sinal 
gratuity (or so' acting, is likewise perfe^^tlj^^ 
Ihaikh. 'iSonnerat confirms this fn the dpcdan£=^ 
lie gives of ihe dancing girls of Su • ^ '^ 

" roirtuiie- telling is practised aTlov^r thie Efist^ 
|)ut*the peciiliar kiiid professed by thfe Oypsi^^. 
Tiz: clii^mancyj, constantly reierring t6' wpe? 
iner the parties sliarfl be rich br pObr, '1ikpj>y 
pr utiKappy in iriiarriage, Sic. U no whefffe 'lipfet 
•with bift ii][ India^ 

The ^ccpinit wipl liave given ot Gypsi&y bipitnai 
:paiay fee compared wU^ ^the Indian/ as i^kted 
py*Spnnerat ip the lollowing*' words :^ *^*n?e 
smitii tar nesf n IS tools, TjiTs shop/ an^fiits fe 
about with him, and worlds m any place WnWe 

4l' >w^ i^y'A^' i^Li^iLJi^tiji-^^ /i^iii^^i^o^ii^L-iAJjii 



wall with beatisn earth ; before which, he'^llkb^s 

ieatherh bellows. He nas^ a smn^ insf<ellLa'6JP istb 
pnvil, aiia^ nis wnofe apparatiis*^ is* a'^palr '6( 
ipngsfV a haminef^* abee^eV artrf a^ttle^^^^ 
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*kactly does this accord with the description of 
^e Gypsey smith ! 

We have seen that Gypsies always choose 
ikeir place of residence near some village, or 
€ity, ' very seldom ' within them ; even though 

t^fe taay not be any order to prevent it, as is 

■* • . * ■ 

the <ias4 iii Moldavia, Wallachia, and all parts 
or Turkey. ' Even the more improved Gypsies 
ill Trantsyhrinia, Who hat^e long nince discon- 
^iniied 'thb waUifei'ing mode of life, ahd might, 
f^itfa pc^r^iggioh from go^^rffiiidtit, refside Within 
■^tae pHy»i 'ts&et^ AhMi^ W'b'ui^' iheir %s In 
ffoiiir )byjd'»piacfe, Without 'tWirltos. ^iriiis 
ptttrt6m 'appie^rs to %e ll^i^V^ ' froM theif' ^ri- 

tiw»», ti>rim Sm^^-ioWv^^^eTf hxits'Withbiit'' 
the mBgeifWW' oiWmiki'/^nd lii' retired' 

phkWhtetfrlii^^dHScs,* ' ^'* i'> > ' -y- :h*. 

With respect to religion. It l^s jappeared 
tftat the grekter piart' bf 'Wie Ifiypsie^Tiye witA- 
out apy' prof'^ssipii of it ;^Tdlliuk says, worse 
than beathefai/* The ftdrd wtinderful if isVthat' 
a Mrhole peojllfe should t>G so hidiifferent and 
vjpid ofreligidii, the more Weight it tarries with 

|4 
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U^ to. confirm their Indian origio^ when allibf^ 
M found to be literally true of the Suders. 

In relation to tlie eniigration of the Gypsies^ 
no caune can be assigned for their leaving their" 
native cotintry, so prpbable^ as the war oC 
Tiniur Beg, in India, The date of their arrival 
nmrks it very p]ainly«^ It wa» m the yean^^. 
1108, and 1400, tliat this Ccmqiieror ravaged 
India for the purpose of disseminating the Ma« 
hometau religion^ Hot only every one wha 
nmde any resistance was destroyed, and such 
as fell iato the cBemiea' hunds, though quite de* 
foncdcss, were, made ^ves; but in a short 
time tliose very slave^i to the number of one,, 
hundred tliousaiid^ were put to death. In eon- 
K^uence of the nnirersal panic which took:'" 
p)ace> thoaCt who oonid quit the country, might 
well W supposed to consult their safety by 

llightv , 

If am* of the higher castes did wHhdraw^ 
ihcui$^^lvt'« on account of the troubles^ it is 
|)rv4>aldi\ ihcx n'lircd sunthward to peiyle of 
thoir o\^ u Mri« ihe MnhiMias. To mix at all 
^UU iho Sudors would have been degrmdin|^ 
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t|i^ir high eharacters^ which they consider 'iwrsev 
thajQ death^^; it wa» ibefefore morally impoMild^ 
for them to have united with tbe»Suder8 ia n 
retreat. Moreover^ by putting themselFes int^^ 
tiie power of the Suders^ with wbom they live 
in a sjbeite of discord and invetferacy^ tbey-n^hi 
baye incur i;ed as much danger as from th^ 
CiOBimoii enemy*. 

.» Beforfl : pr^s^pting a vocabulary of GypsejT 
w^ds^. ft may .he ^served^ ^^t though ' the 
Hindostani^ language is, fundament^Uy the 
saaie^ , all over Hindostan ; yety^ lik<^ oth^- 
languages^ it has different dialeets in the va* 
rious provinces. The eastern dialect, spokea 
ab^lit the Ganged, ha»^€rrent«namei».f#r sdUt€P 
>iiMngs ; and inflections of some words, diflfereni 
to the western ones spdken about the Indus r 
There is, besides, a third, varying from both; 
these, viz: the Surat dialect, which has a num- 
ber of Malabar, and other words mi^ed with it. 
To this must be added, that in the Hindostan^^ 
as well as in every other language, there are 
often several names for the same thing, 



the partieulaiir> dialeet b^a^ng the closest 
ft£lihji to. the Gypsey language; as will appear 
}^fiid£terp- is the ' western ; atid perhaps inore 
0f9pticMhf that' of Surat, With* respect to the 
^mpil^T.|iliti4^i and 'inflections of the two lao- 
gftagesy'l^peywej evidently the siMie: ' Iti that 
oC Hiiido>lta|i9 (Brery word endni^ "iti j is femi- 
nine, all the rest masculine ; tbclGypsey is the 
wp^^ i )I\iiatr iioDialces^ th infle^tiSMs^ entirely Hby 
ib«vairticl^iaddikiglif at^'^iidof {he w<yNf, 
'Kb? Qypi»y:lailgu%ge.pr0i^eed$ 'exactly in the 
saff|^.»mdfktter/»jiA...;aii;.;A;/.i'/i?.!...;;/^^^^^^ 



;:^ii ., *»i^ii iij'- ^' J" 
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Trin, Tri ,; ^ 
Schtar, Star , 

. •! ■ ■•*7 ^ -, • 

Pantsch, Pansch 
Tschowe. S<jhow 
Efta 
Ochto 
pesch, De3 ,. 

' * - 

' . It 

Biscb, Bi^ *' 

Diwes 

^ * -%".": 

Ratti 

- 9 

I 









Hindostanien 

Du 

Tin , 

Tschar 

Pansch 

Tscho 

He£ta^ Sat 

Ante 

Des, Des 

Bjs 

Diw 

Ratdi 



Englisl^ 
One 
Two 

Three : 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Ten 
Twenty 
Day 
Night 
The SuQ 
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Cfyp9ey. 


Hindostanie. 


English* 


Sdian 


Tschand 


The Moon 


Panj 


Panj 


Water 


Sondikey 


Suna 


Gold 


RQp 


Ruppa 


Silver 


•V- • , . . . . - • 


Giuw - 


Wboat ) 


B^ 


1 

* 


The Hair 


Aok 


Awk 


The Eye 


Kan 


Ka^vH 


The Ear 




Nakk 

«• . . . ■ . 


. The Nose. * v 


Miii 


Mu 


Tb# Mouth 


Bant 


Dant 


A Tooth 


Tschib 


Jibb 


The Tongue 


Sui^" 


STdniij 


TheUetffing* 


Sunj 

• • 


Sunkh 


The Smell 


Sik 


Tschik 


The Ti^ 


Tschater 


Tsdiater 


A Tent '' 

1 


Rsyah 


Raja 


• • 

The l^rince* 


Pura 

.1 


1 •.'■•■. 
Parana 

T 


».■:■. ■ .■ . . . 

Old 


Baro 

1 


Barra 


Great 


Kalo 


Kala 

1 i 


Black 


Grea 


Gorrra, 


Horse 


Jukel 




Dog 


Mara 


4^....^ 


^ ■••.■» 

Bread 


Kil 


• 


Butter 


Ker 


Qanv 


HQU;g6 



» i: ,« . 
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It has already been observed^ that in the 
ypsey, as well as in the Hindostanie language^ 
"tlie article is not placed before the noun^ but 
Affixed behind it ; and that is the sole indication 

4 

of the case of a noun. 

Grellmann has given examples of the de- 
olension of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, as 
'well as the conjugation of verbs in both lan- 
guages ; but the grammatical arrangement of 
^hem does not come within the design of this 
'work. The foregoing list of words is a se« 
lection of those that are most similar: but* in 
Crrellmann^s extensive vocabulary, he says, it 
\vill appear on the average, that every third 
Crypsey word, is likewise Hindostanie. 

It must be observed, that the words above 
recited, have been learned from the Gypsies 
within a few years, consequently at a time 
when they had been nearly four complete cen- 
tunes away from Hindostan, their native coun- 
try ; and among people who spoke languages 
totally different ; in whicli also the Gypsies 
conversed. 
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Uqder tlie constant and so long continucKl 
influx of these languages, their own must ne**- 
C^ssarily have suffered some altc^ration ; more 
specially asrthey are a people entirely i^norant^ 
either of writing or literature. 

It does not appear • that there Is so tifiuclk 
Persian ia the Gypsey language, as has been 
genendly , imagined ; and even what there is of 
it, th^ey may have brought with them from their 
native country, as many Persian words are 
current, in Hindostan. We ought rather to 
woudeiT the number of Hindostanie words in 
t^e Gypsey language, is so considerable, than 
to ri^quire it should be grea.ter, to furnish suf- 
ficient proof of the Hindostanie language being 
the Gypsies' mother tongue. 

, * * - - 

Since the laborious researches of Grellmanc^ 
extended intercourse with India^ has furnished 
unquestionable evidence in support of his de- 
ductions. The first we i»hall introduce, is con"- 
tained in the following letter from . William 

■ > ' 

Marsden to Sir Joseph Banks^ F. B^S. read ta 
the Society of Antiquaries in London^ 1785. 



^^ It faaji long been surmised^ that the va«* 
^prant tribea of people called iq: ;tt|ijl ' countfj 
Gypsies^ and on parts of the Continent of 
Europe, Cingari, Zingari, and Gh^ii^ga^i) were 
of eastern origin. The former namci has bten 
supposed -a corruption of Egyptian^ ,and some 
learned men have judged it not imf^robable 
that their language might be traced to the 
Coptic* . 

^^ In the, course of i*esearches whichl haTte 

f W ' * • t " ' ' 

« 

had occasion to pursue on the subject of Ian- 
guage, I have observed that LudolfiiiSy in his 
history of Ethiopia, makes mention iiicidientaUjr 
of the Cingari, vel Erronea df^ubiilnij and 
gives a. specimen of words which he. had : co\* 
lected froni these peopjle on his 4ravelsi^ with a 
view of determining . their origin* He dis-* 
cusses the opinioi^ of various writers oonceirmng 
them; but forms no precise sentiment of his 
own, concluding his observations with these 
words : ^^ Eadem vocabula, cum 'maximam 
partem reperiam. apud Vulcaiiium h centum 
fere annis traditam, non ficlitia existimo, .ut :Me- 

t. • 

giferus putat nee corrupta e& aliis . linguiSj^ 
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. * ■ 

neque Egyptiaca^ sive Coptica/' — In English 
thus: ^^ Shice I find according to Vtilcahiiis^ 
that most of these words have beeii continu 
traditionally for i period of nearly 100 years^ 
1 do not consider them fictitious, ^ Megiferus 
^upposes^ lior corrupted from other languages^ 
neither the Egyptian or Coptic.'' 
" ^^ I was surprised to ffnd inaiiy of the words 
fa:miliar to my eye ; and I pointed out to Sir 
Joseph Banks, in the latter end of the year 
1T83, their Evident correspondence with tel^niis 
«n the Hindostanie^ or as it is vulgarly termed 
in India, the Moors' language. ' 

4 

' ^^ ^bis similitude appeared to me so ex* 
traordinary^ that I was mclmed to suspect an 
ftrrotf' in the publication, which m^t Iitiv6 
liriaen from a co^kfuision of obscure Tocabularieisi 
in the author's possession. The circumstance^ 
however, determined me to pay ftirther at- 
tention to the subject, and to exaimine, uk the 
first place, whether the language spoken by 
the Gypsey tribes in England, and by those in 
the remoter parts of the continent of ISurope 
was pne^ -and the iMime ; and then to mscertain^ 



whether this actually bore the affinity which 
MO forcibly struck me iii Ludolfus, to any^of 
the languages oil the Continent of India. 

*^ Through the obliging assistance of Sir 
'Joseph Banks> who has spared no pains to pro^ 
mote this investigation^ t procured an opppr*^ 
tunity of obtaining a list of words from our 
'Oypsies> which I can depend upon as genuine^ 
&nd tolerably accurate in resipect to the pro^ 
nunciation^ from their being corroborated also 
by words taken down^ separately^ by $ir Joiepb^ 
and by Dr. Blagden* 

^^ Mr. Matra did^me the favour id transmit 
for me> a list of words to Turkey ; and from 
his ingenious friend B. Pisani, I received IL 
complete and satisfactory translation of them> 
together with some information, respecting the 
manners of the Chingiares, in the Turkish do^ 
minions, which, however, does not come within 
the design of this paper, as I mean to confine 
myself in the present communication, simply 
to the question of similarity of language |[ 
which, if established, I should esteem a matter 
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9f: ncf little Guriosiity ; presuming it to be ptr** 
fettly new to tlie worW. 

'^ Of tbi» similarity, the learned members r^ 
•the Society will be enabled to form their judg"— 
.^ent/from the annexed paper^ exhibiting p^ 
j^QxnpBfVison of a few of the words procured froi0^ 
4}ie ^iflTere^it q.^aTters before mentioned ^^ iWitIs 
th^ lliodost^me terms, from the best pubiishei|>^ 
aiid parple autWri(|es«-: It may not be uiiwortliy^ 
of remarky .that the .general appellation oC^ 
pbtem people in . tl>e eastern: part of Eur^je, \f^- 
tery nearly connected with that of the .inha-^ 
bitants pf CeylofY^. m ihe Eas^-Indies^, whoarcr^ 
equally 1 ;termed . l^ingalese and Chingalese'^ 
ih<iugb at the .sam0 itimi^ ut mtjist b^ ackfiQWf 
JledgSed^ thaiii the language of this Island ^baa^ 
much iess. correspondence: with that of the^ 
Gyp$ie&^> i^^tk B^any others, of the , Indian 
^i^lects.' 

" Hi* (Jrace, the Archbishop of York, tritb 
Ms usual d^iseeramentt, suggested to. me, Ihe 
probability that the Zingara here spoken of^ 
may have deriv.ed their name, and perhap» 
their origioi from the people called Langari^ or^ 



IkingartdhS/ i<rlib ard foiind in the north-west 
pfarts of tb^ Peninsula of Hindostan^'and infest 
the ckMM of Guzerat and Siiidy with their pi* 
mfickl de{>redatidni^i ' 

'* The maritime turtl of this numerous rac6 
40Fpeople> with their roting and enterprising 
*<disp6sition^ tthy warrant the idea of occasional 
emigration !n their boats> by the course of the 
:Red ScfA. 

*^ Notwithstanding the resemblance to tht 
Hindostanie> is the predominant feature in the 
Gypsey dialect^ yet thertf are Wdrds inter* 
hpersed> which .evidently coincide with other 
languages. Besides the Mahratta^ and Ben«^ 
galese> which I hare marked in the comparative 
specimen, it is not a little singular that the 
terms for the numerals seteh, eighty and nine^ 
are purely Greek: although the first fire, and 
that for ten, are indisputably Indian* It is 
also a curious observation, that although the 
Indian term for seven is saath^ yet that for 
a week, or seven days> is the Eftan of the 
latter* 



\ 
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" One wopd only among tho^ I Imve exf' 
amined^ bears a resemblance to tbe Coptio^ 
ivhich IS romy the same with romijk man«^ ^ 

^^ In comparisons of this natore^ a due allows 
^nce. must, beinade^i not only for the rariou^ 
jmodes of spellin^.adopted by different persons^ 

' i * ' • • • . , *, 

^tfd different natibns* but also for th6 dissimilar 

fanner in wbioh the same ipdividual socindy. 

strikes the orga^is of the bearers \ of which some' 

j;)eintedjnstancifs maybe given* • . ^ 

*' Should any be inclined to dotibt^ which I 

scarcely suppose possible^ tfee identity of the 

'..••»K • •- ■ ' .' ' . '■_'■ 

.Gypsey^ Or Gingari, and the Hindostamie lan- 
guages, still it will be aclcnowlcdged as no 
uninteresting stibject> that trib^ - wandering 
through the mountains of Nubia, or the plains 

of Romania, have conversed for centuries in a 

• . . • ... 

dialect precisely similar to that spoken at this 
day, by the obscure, despised, and wretcheJ 
people in England, whose language bas^ been 
considered as a fabricated gibberish, and coik- 
founded with a cant in use amon^: thieves and 
beggars J and whose persons have beeui tiU 
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'Within the. period of a year^ an pl^Ject of tli^ 
persecution^ instead of the protection of our 
laws.'' William Marsden^ 

In the d66th page of the 7th Vol. of Ar- 
chaeologia^ is the comparative vieiv of lh^ 
English Gypsey, Turkish Gypsey^ and Hindps^ 
tanie dialects; a specimen of which will be 
presented in this jsection. 

la page 387 of the same volume^ are polf* 
lections, on the Zingara, or Gypsey language, 
by Jacob Bryant^ Esq. trani^mit^ed to O. Salus- 
bury Brereton^ Esq. in a lettef from Doctor 
Douglas, ' read 1785. This learped traveller^ 
when in Hungary^ had taken from the mouths 
of Gypsies, specimens of tj^eir language, which 
occupy seven pages* It is reiparkable, that of 
seventeen words obtained and ejiuinerated in 
the, letters of Coxe, the learfi^d triaveUer, 
fourteen appear to resemble most exactly those 
of the same signification, collected by Jacob 
Qjry^nt. ..« .....;.. ....,.,.^..,,...John Jkmglas, 
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Comparison of thp gtpsey, Turkish^ and hik^ 

postanib languages* 



Cmgmri 
EmgUMh Turkiik vtl 

fngUth Oypaejf Gyptey, Errones NuMvd. Hindosimhf 

Oae Aide Yeck Aick^ek^Yek 

Two 00006 Doy Pu, Dow 

Three Trio Trin THo 

J'onr 8uvir»9fatnr 9btiar Chanr 

i^fe Ptoji FfeLDcli Pa«oc|^« 

3ix ^bore Shofe Cbaye 

^veq Hcftan £fla Saath 

Sight ...V* 9^^ AothAuV 

Jfioe Heoyfl^ Eoia •.*... Noh No 

Ten pesh Pesh Dos, Dodie (DnvOei^ 

Itfao |la>e,ga^p Ram Maniub Manosch Manoosba, (Be^f^ikie) 

l¥omaD lUonee fpyigee Romee Rendee, Raance 

Bead Bold-nroo slierp Shero Sohiero Seer, Sirr 

Eyes Yackaa, yock Yack ^aka Okbyo (Benpaleie) 

iJTose Bol-nak Nack Nak Naock 

Bair Ba]lai],^low Bal • Bal Baal, &1 

^ceih paoao Da^ . • Datuit,Daiit(Beiigdfli0)^ 

j^r Kanaoe Can Kaon 

pay Dewa8,Dev8B Deeves Deendeewa8(Mahnt|i(l 

Kicht Raotee Rat^ >•.••. Raotyrai^t 
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^ Ciii^arf 






EflgUih 


t Tnrkish 


«e/ 


• 


Engluh 


Gifpseti. 


Gifpsejf. 


ErroMsNubiani Ilindotianh* 


Vfhlie 


Pauno 


Pacoee 


1 1 


Paandra (Mahratta) 


Sheep 


Baukro 


• •)»••> 


Bakro 


Bhare 


Hog 


<Baulo 
lilatcbo 


Balo 
Mafeho 


Palp 


• 


Matcbee, Mutchep 


Bind 


•CherflLO 


Chiriiklo 


• \ 


Cberefih 


House 


fiair 


« 


Ker 


- * ■ 

Gbttir 


Hold 


Soona-jufti 


^ • • • •• 


•^* • • » . 


Sunna 


mw 


Roop 


♦••••* 


,^«^«r*f 


Roopaii 
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Brandy in his observations <*n Popular Ai^ 
tiquities^ Vol. II. page 432, observes : /^ The 
Gypsies, as It should seem from some striking 
proofs deriv43d from their language, were ori- 
ginally from Hindostan, where ihey are sup- 
• ' ■ ' , ' ■. ' ■ 

posed to have been of the lowei^t class of 

Indians, named Pariars, or as (hey are called 
In Hindo3tan, Suders. They are thought to 
have emigrated about A. D. 1408, or 1409, 
when Timur Beg ravaged Inclia for the purpose 
<xi spreading the Mahometan religion. On 
jthis occasion so many' were made slaves, and 
fiujt jto death, that a universal panic took place, 
' ■ jk4 
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and a very great number of terrified inhabitants^ 
endeavoured to save themselves by flight, 

*^ As every part to the north and east wasi 
beset by the epemy, it is most probable that 
the country below Mult^n^ to ^he mouth of the 
Indi^i^ wa^ t\\^ first asylum ai\d rendezvpus of 
the fugitive Sutlers. This is called i\\e country 
pf Zinganen. Here they, were safe, and rer 
inained so till Timur's return from the victory 
of the Ganges. Then it was that they entirely 
quitted the country^ and probably with them a 
considerable number of the native^, which will 
expl^ii^ the ipeaiiii\g of their original name." 

In the seventh Vol. of the Asiatic Besearches. 
page 470, Captain David Richardson, says of 
the Pancl^pereey or Budee'a I^uts : " 'Tis.pro* 
bable there will be found in. their manners, a 
stronger similitude to the Qyp^ies of Europe, 
than in those of any other, w^ich may come 
under review. They have no particular system 

r * ' . > . r 

of religion, adopting with indifference that of 
tjie village near to which they happen to be, 
pncamped. Ip the upper provinces of Hin-- 
^ps^an^ th^ little encampments of these people 
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've frequently very regular and neai^ being 
there formed of the Sirkee entirely. Each 
apartment^ though not much larger than a 
mastiff's kennel, has its own particular en- 
closure, or court-yard; generally erected in 
such a manner, as to become a species of cir-^ 
jnin>vallation to the whole portable hamlet. 

*^ One cannot help \yoi)dering where so many 
ipen, women, and cbildrep, and other domestic 
j^nimals manage to sleep ; or i^helter themselves 
froni the storms whi^h soipetimes assail these 
itinerant people. Tfie mep are fpjnarkably 
athletic and active, apd also nimble and Mroit^ 
in every kind of i^ljgbt of hand. Many of the 
subdivisions of this c}as» of men, pay littl^, or 
no attention to cleanliness, .or any restrictions 
in diet ; eating dead jackalls, bullocks, hors^s^ 
or any kind of food procurable. 

^^ The women do not attend the men duripff 
their juggling exploits, but have a peculiar 
department allotted to themselves ; which con»> 

* 

sists of the practice pf physic, cupping, paK 
inisti^y^ curing disordefis of the teeth, and 
ll[^rking the skin of th^ tlii^doo women^ an 
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operation termed Godna. They have two lan-t 
guages pecaliar to themselves-, one intended 
for tlie use only of the craftsman, the other ge% 
neralamong men, women, and children. 

'" The Hindostanie is the b^sis of both ; the 
6rst is general, being a mere transposilioii or 
change of syllables ; and tiie secoiid apparently^ 
a systematic conversion of a few letters ; ' but 
lirhich will be best elucidated by the following 
specimen, which contains twenty-two words." 

After which, he says : ^^ I find these people 
in Colebrook's arrangement of the Hindoo 
Classes, mentioned in the sixth class, under the 
hedd of iV<a/a, Bazeegurs; and in Sir William' 
Jbnes'i^ translation of the Ordinances i£ Menu/ 
MunoQ, Chapter I0« 

^ *' I shiall now sufojom a short parallel between 
the Gypsies of Europe, and the people I have 
^described. Both the Gypsiesand the Nuts are 
generally a wandering race of beings, seldom 
liaving a fixed habitation. They Iiave each a^ 
language peculiar to themselves. That of the 
£rypsies is undoubtedly a species of Hindos-'" 



to«e ; as w^U as that of the Nuts, In Europe, 
it answers all the purposes of concealment. 
. >^ The Gypsies ha^ve their King, the Nuts 
[heir Nardar Bautah; they jare equally formed 
into companies, and their peculiar employments 
are exactly similar ; dancing, singihg, music, 
palmistry, &c. They are both considered "as 
thieves ; at least that division of the Nuts, 
whose nmnners come nearest the Gypsies. — la 
matters of religion they appear equally in- 
different, and as to food, we have seen that 
neither the Gypsies nor the BudeeV Nuts are* 
very choice* 

^^ Though, in the Encyclopaedia Britannicaji 
i&rellmann's Theory is thought slightly of, thft 
fiimilarity of language being deemed but in- 
conclusive evidence ; yet in this instance, and 
$ven in opposition to such authority, I will, 
venture to consider it, as forming a basis of the, 
most substantial kind. Jt is not the accidental 
poineidence of a few words, bu( the whole ¥0- 
cabulary he produces, differs not sq much fronoi 
the commop Hindostanie, as provincial dialects. 
pf the same country do from each other« 
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^^ Grellwaan^ from a fi^ant of knowledge ia 
the Hindpstanie ; as to its provincial dialects^ 
\ost maiiy opportunities of producing the proper 
Yord in comparison with the Gypsey one. 

^^ The following: list of words was taken from 
tl^e Annual Register of 1784, or 1785, with a 
^w I hare now subjoined from Grellmann.^ — 
In some of the instances if her<e he h^ failed of 
producing the corresponding H jndostanie word^ 
the supply pf 4bem.wi^, I hppe, prov^ thp lan- 
guage of the Gypsies, and that of Hindostan ta 
be the same, or very intimately connected withr 
each othen 



phfftey. 


Hindostanie, 


fJnglisl, 


i 


]Beebc 


Aupt, a respectful 


1 




/eminine tertfiina-* 
tion from bdba. 


■ 1 




Father. 


1. 

Pai^inee 


Piintee 


Brook, Drink, Water 


Caulibaii 


KalaburQ 


Black 


©avies, Dcvus 


Dcwus 


Day 


RaUie 


Rat 


Dark night 


Can 


Kan 


The Ear 


Qad 


Da^a 


Father 


Mutchcc 


Much^ 


Fi^b 
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Gypsey. 


Hindostanie* 


Engliih 


JBootsee 


Buholsee 


Great 


Gur 


Ghur 


House 


Shin^ 


Sees 


Horn 


Tuttoo 


Tutti^ 


Heat 


Riah 


ftaye 


Lord 


RrieDa 


Ra, enee 


Lady 


Dai 


Da'ee 


Mother 


Mass 


Mas 


Meat or food 


Nack . 


Nak 


Nose 


Bouropanee 


Bura-panee 


Ocean, wave 


lioon 


Loon 


Salt 


Rook 


Rook,h 


A Tree 


Tschar 


Char 


A Thief 


Mul 


Mool 


Wine 
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' Captain Bichardsoo continues the list through 
lour pages* 
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filECTION IX. 

Present rtaie of the Oypeiee in En^landy 



ite^ 



T has been already stated^ in the (of roductioa 
to this work^ that the author visited an enr 
campment of Gypsies. It consisted of, five 
tents, situated near Bushden, within two miles 
of the pleasant town of Higham Ferrers., He 
did not reconnoitre the camp till about mid-day, 
having been informed that by this time^ it was 
probable, the able-bodied persons* of both sexes 
would be drawn off to a feast and a fair, in 
different situations, not very distant. It proved 
so ; there were only two women, three children, 
and an infant remaining in the tents; whiph 
were the residence of several branches of thcF 
numerous families of Smith, and Loversedge, 
names well known in the county of North-* 
ampton.. 
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The head of the former^ has been man 
years a dealer in asses^ or donkies ; and is re 
puted to be possessed of some property* Hi 
wife, more than eighty years of age, was seated 
at the entrance of one of the tents, weaving a 
cabbage net. The other woman> who was 
middle aged, was nursing an infant j and the 
eldest of the children, about twelve years of 
"age, was making preparation for washing; a 
. pan Was suspended from three poles, tinder 
Which she bad kindled a fire, to boil water. 
The very tattered and squalid appearance of 
this poor girl was truly affecting. 

On conversing with the old woman, she said 

' she had forty grand-children; some gone to 

the feast, others to the fair ; and she signified^ 

that both men and women were musical per- 

formers. 

On being asked wliether any of them had 
learned to read, she shook her head, and, with 
apparent regret, acknowledged they had not. 
This indication of concern excited an idea, 
that some impression bad been made on the 
minds even of Gypsies, of the disadvantages 
their children were undorv 



Ooltsiderikig hdw generally education had 
tieen ettended^ to the Idwe»t description of 
^very other clasls of British subjects ; how many 
ichook had been idipened in villagies^ ais well as 
in t%e differeiit towns of the kingdom^ it wail 
Hot improbable^ that information of movementi 
so extraordinary^ might have reaehed the ears> 
if net impressed the minds of these neglected 
fellow-creatures. The activity which had been 
subsequently displayed in the distribution of 
the Scriptures^ ahd the zeal excited among the 
toost ignorant to receive them> might alsocom^ 
to their knowledge^ 

Resuming c6nversation with the female head 
of the Smith family^ she said they endured great 
hardships in winter, having no shelter but their 
t:ents^ in the worst Of weather. 

She was then asked^ if they did not expe« 
irience great difficulty in obtaining the means 
t>f subsistence^ during the inclement seasons; 
ssind whether they were not^ at times^ red|iced to 
the necessity of taking up with i^ny kind of 
sustenance, ieven if it consisted of animals they 

might find dead upon the road. 
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To this she immediately replied: ^' Those 
that have died by the hand of God, are better 
than those that have died by the hand of man." 

This reply, corresponding so exactly with 
that of the Continental Gypsies, presents a re- 
markable trait of their mutual descent from 
the Suder caste. * 

8ome. of tlie peculiarities in Gypsey habits 
to which we have just now adverted, had not 
escaped the observation of that accurate de- 
lineator of men and manners, our celebrated 
poet, Cowper ; as will appear by the following 
sketch : 

" I bcc a rohimn of slow rising smoke, 

O'er-top the lofty yiood, that skirts the wild. 

A vagabond and useless tribe, there eat 

Their miserable meal. A Kettle 

Slunq^ between two jroles, upon a stick transTerse^, 

Jleeeives the morsel : flesh obscene of hog, 

Or vermin ; or, at best, of cock purloined 

From his accustomed perch. Hard faring race, 

1 \ ey pick tlieir fuel out of every hedge. 

Which kindled with dry leaves, and wood, just shtc^ 

Thtf* fcpark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 

1 h#.'ir tiutu ring nigs, and shows a tawney skin^ 

Th^ Ynilxuai} oi the pedigree they claim." 



ot tni: c^tPSiESa tdd. 



Before the Gypsey's acknowledgmerit, of pre* 
ferring the flesh of animals which have died by 
disease, or what is called a natural deaths the 
writer of this section> knew not how to credit 
th^ general testimony of the farmers and inha* 
bitants of Northamptonshire, that they did not 
find the Gypsies committed any depredations 
on their property^ unless it was in pilfering 
wood from the fences^ He now thinks it pro<^* 
babl^^ that others, who were unacquainted with 
this singular idea of the Gypsies^ ri^specting^ 
animal food, may have imagined they were 
guilty of many more thefts for subsistence^ 
tban is really the case. 

In the further progress of his inquiries, the 
writer has met with various instances in 
which confidence reposed in Gypsies^ has not 
been disappohited. — He will mention a remark** 
sble one at Feritigbury, near Coggeshall, iit 
Essex, on a farm which had been occupied by 
three generations of the family of Corders; 
during which time, not the least loss had been 
sustained, by accommodating Gypsies with 
lodgings in their barns and out-^houses during 

&2 
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inclement weather ; but, on the contrary, tihe 
family have considered tbem a protection to 
their property. 

After the success of an experiment like £be 
above, it would be Boperfluous to ask, if it is 
not sounder polky to excite the go€>d, than the 
bad dispositions of human nature. 

Must not the torrent of invective and abuse, 
almost universally poured upon this people, 
tend to dtsaflect and indispose them to civil as- 
sociatiou! Despised and ill-treated as they 
•ften are, have they not reason to imagine t%e 
hand of every man to be against them ? Wh^ 
then can wonder at their eluding, as mack as 
possible, the inquiries of strai^rs! 

Looking at their ccmdition among the various 
inhabitants of Europe, dignified with tiie 
Christian name, the writer has oflea been re-^ 
ttiiuded of the universality of the Grospel eall^ 
as illustrated in the parable of the great sap|>er« 
After the invitation had been given throughout 
the streets and lanes of the cities, tbecmnmand 
to the servants was: ^^ Go out into the highways 
and hedges> 'and tempel.them to cmne in.^' 
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Here is a description that may have been in- 
'tended specially to apply to this people^ so ex- 
actly and even literally adapted to their con- 
^itiouy in all oDuntiiies^ is the language : ^^ Go 
je into the kighways find hedges*" . And theti 
distinctioB in. their case is: vender ed still pior<^ 
lemQrkable by the very pressing injunctian^ 
^^ Compel them. to come in«'' 

Does it not admit of the infereece^ that as: 
autcasts of society^ beij^ under greater disr 
adyaiitagefit than the other ins^iied cl^ssesr their 
situation required a more powerful stimulus to, 
be applied ? 

Tbe account of the sufferings of Gypsies in 

winter^ . having been confirmed by many coui- 

eurring testimonies, from the inhabitants of 

Northamptonshire, the following Circular was 

^^nt into most of the Counties of England, with 

« view to ascertain their state in other parts of 

tjie mation* 
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CIRCULAR. 



' When it is considered how muck the ex" 
crtions of the wise,, the philanthropic, and th^ 
good, in all parts of the nation, liave been di--^ 
rected to advancing the morals and religious 
instruction of the lower orders of- the com- 
munity, it appears almost incredible that one 
description of British subjects, andof all others 
the most abject and depraved, should have 
been either entirely overlooked or neglected. 
The Gypsies, to whom this applies, are a people 
which, more than any other, it might have been 
consid^ried the interest of society to r^claimi^' 
because of the depredations they commH ypan 
it. 

The efforts of the good, and of the great^ 
have not been confined to meliorating the con-* 
dition of the inhabitants of this country only, 
they have been directed to the alleviation of 
human misery in various other nations, and 
even to the augmentation of funds for civilizing 
the natives of distant regions of the globe^i 



'Can we manifest our solicitude for the im- 
provement of our fellow-creatures separated 
from us thousainds of miles^ whose foces we 
never tew, and conclude that numbers of per- 
sons in our own country, whose situsltion is 
'more desperate, have not a peculiar ^lalm on 
our consideration? 

To reclaim the Indians of North America 
'from their wild and roving course of life, asso- 
ciations have been formed to give themi in- 
structions in agriculture, and to supply them 
i?ith implements of husbandry \ plans of edu- 
cation adapted to their untutored state have 
been arranged,' and persons qualified to carry 
them into effbct, in the establishment of schools, 
liave gone to their assistance. 

Do the numerous Gypsey tribes of England 
possess any of these advantages? 

In the summer of 1814, when the writer of this 
circular, visited a number of Gypsey tents in 
Northamptonshire, as already stated, a woman 
about 80 years of age, who had forty grand- 
children, acknowledged, that not one of 
them had been taught to read* In this land 

1.4 
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of Christian benevolefice» can we pronounce ft 
certain proportion of ite inhabitants to be 
wretcbedlj depraved ^ and even a wicked set of 
people; advertise them as rogues and vaga<»' 
lK)nds^ and offer a rewarc^for their appret^^ 
hension, witbput devising any means of remedy.* 
|ng the defects of their habits^ or holding out 

encouragement to reformation^, in. any of them 

' * - • 

who are disposed to relinquish their yicioiM 
courses? 

The associations formed and forming in difr* 
ferent parts of the nation for the prosecution of 
felons, render the condition of Gypsies every 
day more and more deplorable, by their being 
Jiunted like beasts of prey from township to 
township. 

The last winter but one, a company of these 
)iouseless wanderers were dug out of the snow 
in Ditchford Lane, near Irchester, Northamp-* 
tonshire, when it appeared one woman had 
been lying in, and that an old man was dying, 

Jf those who have been zealous in driviag 
them from> their accustomed haunts, were to 

flw^ themselves^ if but ideally in their B^^^% 
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tiOB^ can we believe^ that instead of angmentiog 
their Miffef ingSt ihey vfonhi not be dtspaiKeci tf» 
oommwewiie ihebr cMe, and even attend to the 
preeept of the Christian Legislator : ^^ Whatr 
aoever ye w<GHild that men should do to you 5 do 
ye event so to them T' It is worse than useless 
and luiarailing to harrass them from pla0e te 
placeji when na retreat or shelter is provided 
^r their refuge. 

A writer on this sufcgect^ under^ the desig- 
nation of Junius, iii the Northaofipton Mercury 
of June 27th5 1814,. observes : ^^ Whien we con- 
sider the immense sums raised for every pro? 
hable Qieans of ^oing good, which have hi- 
therto beea made public, we cannot doubt^ 
iS a proper method should be proposed for 
the relief and ameliorating the state of these 
lieople, it would meet with deserved en^ 
eouragement. Suppose that the Legislature 
should think them not unworthy its notice; 
and as a part of the great family, they ought 
nat to be overlooked." Another writer in 
Hke Northampton Mercury of July the 21st of 
tb^ last year^ on the necessity of some plan 
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Jbeing adopteil for their advantage, rehiarks^i^ 
thereby ^^ thousands of our fellow-creatures 
'would be raised from depravity and wretched* 
ness to a -state of comfort; the private pro- 
perty of individuals be much more secure, 
and the public materially benefited." In 
iaddition to these>observations, it may be asked, 
•Would not the providing of an education for 
their children, to which they should be induced 
to conform, and the apprenticing of them, at a 
proper age, to suitable trades, enable the 
rising generation to correct the errors of Gyp- 
•ey habitsF? 

*With a view to ascertain ^tnore fullj^ th^ 
^extent in which this may be necessary, the 
friends of humanity, to whom this Circular may 
be addressed, are requested to co-Operate with 
others of their friends in different parts of each 
county, for procuring answers from the best 
informed of the Gypsies, and others, to the 
subsequent questions. And should tiiere be 
any person in their neighbourhood, who after 
being brought up among the Gypsies, hath 
^ ji|uitted them for a more settled course of life. 



ipformafion from such is |>articularly desirable* 
Answers are requested in the course of the 
lummer : to be sent to John Hoyland^ Spring^^ 
field, Sheffield. 



QlfJEJSTIONS. 

1. From whence- is it said the Gj'psies first 

2. How manjr is it supposed there are in 
England? 

8. What is your circuit in summer? 
^ 4. How many Gypsey families are supposed 
fo be in it? 

5. What are the names of them ? 

6. Have they any meetings with those of 
lOther circuits ? , 

7. And for what purpose ? 

8. What number of Gypsies are there com- 
puted to be in the county ? 

9. What proportion of their number follow 
]business, and. what kind? 

10» What do they bring their children up to? 
11. What do the women employ themselves 
In ? 
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1% From how many generation can they 
trace their descent ? . 

. JL3t H^ve they kept to one i»rt of the 
country^ or removed to distant partsi? 

14. How long have they lived in this part? 

15. Have they any speech of their own, dif- 
ferent io that used by other people ? 

16. What do they call it? Can any Jme 
write it? , V : - 

17. Is there any writing of it to be seen any 
Inhere? ' ; . 

: 18. I^Eive ;they any rales of conduet which 
are general to their community ? 

19* What reUgiilm do tbiey movt]^ pdrofess ? 
. aO* Do l^ey marry^ and in what manner? 

2K How do they teach their cbildneo rer 
ligion ? 

23L Do an^r of them learn to read ? 

23* Who teaches tbem ? 

24. Have ibey aay bouses to ^ to in wiater ? 

2d. What proportiooi of them, is it supposed^ 
tive out of doors in winter, as in summer ? 

ith MoniS^ \m, 1815. 
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THE BEPOBTS 

Meceivedfrom the Counties of England^ are cosn^ 
prised in (he following general Answers to Ite 
Queries of ike Circular, 



1« Atl Gypsied suppose the fimt of tkem 
canafe frcMn Egypt. 

5^ They cannot form any idea of the imm^ 
her in England. 

5. The Gypsies of Bedfordshire, Hertford-- 
shire, parts of Buckinghamshire, Cambridge^ 
and Huntingdonshire, are continuaiiy makiiig 

^ veTolutions within the range of those counties. 
4. They are either ignorant of the numiser 
of Gypsies in the counties through which they 
travel, or unwilling to disclose <iieir know-^ 
ledge. 

6. The most common names are Smithy 
Cooper, Draper, Taylor, Bosswel, Lee, LoveU^ 
liorersedge, Allen, Mansfield, Glotw, Wil- 
liams, Carew, Martin, Stanley, Buckley, Plim* 
kett, Carrie. 

6 4& 7. The gangs in diflfereat towns have 
Bot any regular connect ion| or organization ^ 
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but those who take up their winter quarters iH 
the same city or town, appear to have som^i 
knowledge of the different routes each horde 
will pursue ; probably with a design to prevent 
interference. 

8. In the county of Herts^ it is computed 
there may be sixty fan^ilies, having many^ 
chil^r^n* Whether they are quite so numerous 
in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Norths 
atnptonshire^ the aiiswerid are not sufficiently 
definite to determine. In Cambridgeshire, 
Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire, greater numbers are calculated 
Upon. In various counties, the attention has 
not been competent tq^procuring data for any 
estimate of families, or individuals. 

9. More than half their number follow ne 
business ; others are dealers in horses and 
asses; farriers, smiths, tinkers, braziers, grinders 
of cutlery, basket- makers, chair-bottomers, 
and musicians. 

10. Children are brought up in the habits of 
their parents, particularly to music and dancing^, 
^nd ar^ of dissolute conduct^ 
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11. "the ^omen mostly carry baskets with 
^^inkets and small wares ; and tell fortunes. -; 

12. Too indolent to have acquired^ accounts 
^f^genealogy, and perhaps indisposed to it by 
the irregularity of their habits. 

13. In most counties there are particular si<* 
tuatfons to which they are partial. In Berk-* 
shire is a marsh, near Newbury, much fre- 
quented by them; and Dr. Clarke states, that 
in Cambridgeshire, their principal rendezvous 
is near the western villages. 

14. It cannot be ascertained, whether from 
their first coming into the nation, attachment 
to particular places has prevailed. 

15. 16, & 17. When among strangers, they 
elude inquiries respecting their peculiar lan- 
guage, calling it gibberish. Don^t know of 
any person that can write it, or of any written 
specimen of it. 

. 18. Their habits and customs in all places 
Ure peculiar. 

19. Those who profess any religion, repre- 
sent it to be that of the country in which they 
Teside : but *^>eir description of it, scUIq^ goea 
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beyond repeating tiie Lord's prayer j and oliljT 
a few of tbem are capable of that CfiKtancet 
of ihetr attending any |*laoe £(»£ wwship are 
mery rare* 

20. They marry fw the most part by pledg<# 
ing to each otber^ without any cieremony* A 
few exceptions have occurred when cnooey wat 
plentiful. 

21. Tbey do net teach their children* re* 
ligion. 

22 & 23. Not one in a ihomsand can read^ 
24 & 25. Some go into lodgings in London^ 
Cambridge, &c. during winter ; but it is cal* 
culated three-fourths of them live out of doora 
in winter, as in summer* 

Most of the answers are confirmed by Kiiey 
Smith, who,^ during many years, was accounted 
tibe chief of the Gypsies in Northamptonshire* 
He being much in request by some of tbe prin** 
cipal inhabitants of that county, as a musician, 
had the address to marry the cook out of on# 
of. their families, and afterward obtained a farm 
near Bedford ; but being unsuccessful in agri« 
culture^ he returned to his format occupation. 
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John Forsferand William Carrington, respect* 
able merchants of Biggleswade, and neighbours 
to Riley Smith, procured answers from liim to 
all the queries in the Circular ; but they cannot 
be made the basis of any calculation of the 

■ 

number of Gypsies ia the nation. 

It has not come to the knowledge of the 
Writei'^ what foundation there has been for the 
report coitimonly circulated^ that a Member ot 
Parliament had stated to the House of Com* 
mons^ when speaking to some question relating* 
to Ireland, that there were not less than 36,000 
Gypsies in Great Britain* 

To make up such an aggregate^ the iiu* 
merous hordes must have been included, who 
traverse most of the nation with carts and 
asses, for the sale of earthenware, and live out 
of doors great part of the year, after the man-- 
ner of the Gypsies. — These potters, as they are 
commonly called, acknowledge that Gypsies' 
liave intermingled with the^i, and their liabits 
are very similar. They take their children 
along with them on travel, and, like the Gyjp* 
sies,' regret that they are without education. 
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It has already appeared in Baillic Smith'sF 
Report, that the Gypsies iu Scotland^ of late 
years, have had recourse to a similar occupatioB 
m the sale of earthenware, which, as they 
mostly attend fairs, is^ mode of life remarkably 
adapted to their inetination^ 

Some pains have been taken among the 
potteries in Staffordshire, to procure inforniar- 
fion of the number of families of this descriptior^ > 
which annually apply to purchase the refuse c^ ^ 
their wares ; but no return ha» been made. 

The application to the Sheriffs of Scotland^^^ 
procured from the counties prompt and de- 
cisive reports ; and it is not probable that an; 
measure, short of an order to the constables o^^' 
every township, to take an account on 
same day, throughout England, would be suf- 
ficient for ascertaining Gypsey population. 

For this purpose a pat role might be ne- 
cessary, on one and the same day, in each town- 
ship^ particularly in lanes and situations shaded 
in summer. If notice of the requisition were to 
be communicated to constables, a few days 
before, with directions not to disclose the object^ 
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fdlrtheir than the necessary provision for it re** 
quired ; it is probable^ that a sufficiently correct 
^estimate might be formed^ of the aggregate 
number in the nation. 

Such an account might extend ako to the 
itinerant potters^ and the number of their 
children: or if the potteirs take out a Hawker's 
Mid Pedlar's licence> a return of their numbers 
might be obtained from the proper office. 
There is reason to think that many of these 
dealers have acquired property^ who^ never- 
theless take lodgings for the winter^ instead of 
renting houses; whereby they> equally with 
Gypsies^ evade all contributions to the service 
of the State^ and parochial assessments. 

On this subject^ the writer is reminded of 
what has often occurred to him, when inspect^* 
ing a low description of lodging-houses in the 
populous town of Sheffield, of which he is an 
inhabitant. Finding it difficult to obtain from 
the keepers of such houses, sufficient informa* 
tion respecting their guests ; he has thought^ 
that obliging all who lodge itinerants to take 
out a licence, would, by rendering them ame- 

M 2 
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liable to just authority^ obviate this difficulty C 
and put it in the power of those respectable iu 
liabitants^ who wish the regulation of these re 
ceptacles^ to exercise just discrimination^ with<* 
out infringing upon the liberty of the subject 
He has reason to believe, if this were effectec^ -^ 
it would operate as a considerable check oi^ 
vagrancy^ and save much trouble to magpisfr 
if ates^ . ' . K 



SECTION X. 



JPresei^ stale of the Gypsies in and about lA>nd&n. 



Xn the autumn of 1^15^ tlie autlmr n^ade a 
journey to London, in order to obtain mforma- 
t\o\\ respecting the Gypsies in its vicinity^ 

The first account he received of the education 
of any of them, was from Thomas Howard^ 
|[)roprietor of a glass and china shop, No. 50, 
Tetter-lane, Fleet-street. This person, who 
preached among the Calvinists, said, that in 
^he winter of 1811, he had assisted in the esta- 
l>lishment of a Sunday School in Windmill- 
street, Acre-lane, near Clapham. It was under 
the patronage of k single gentlewoman, of the 
name of Wilkinson, and principally intended 
for the neglected and forlorn children of brick- 
makers, and the most abject of the poor. It 
was begun on a small scale, but increased till 
diie numbei; of scholars amounted to forty. 

M 3 
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During the winter, a family of Gypsies, o 
the name of Cooper, obtained lodgings at 
house opposite the school. Trinity Cooper, 
daughter of this Gypsey fainily, who was about 
thirteen years of age, applied to be instructed 
at the school ; but, in consequence of the ob- 
loquy affixed to that description of persons, she 
was repeatedly refused. She nevertheless per- 
severed in her importunity, till she obtained 
admission for herself, and two of her brothers. 

Thomas Howard says, that, surrounded as he 
was by ragged children, without shoes and 
stockings, the first lesson he taught.them wa& 
silence and submission. — They acquired habits 
of subordination, became tractable and docile ;. 
and, of all his scholars, there were not any more 
attentive and affectionate than these ; and when 
the Gypsies broke up house in the spring, to 
make their usual excursions, the children ex<» 
pressed much regret at leaving the school. 

This account was confirmed by Thomas 
Jackson, of Brixton-row, minister of Stock well 
Chapel, who said, since the above experiment^ 
several Gypsies had been admitted to a sabbath, 
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school, under the direction of his conjgr^atioa. 
At their introduction, he compared them to 
birds when first put into a ca^e, which ilew 
Against the sides of it, having no idea of re^ 
«traint ; but by a steady even care over them^ 
<and the influence of the example of other 
«children, i;hey soon became settled^ and fell 
into their ranks. 

With a view to reconnoitre an encampment 
5of Gypsies^ the author accepted a seat in the 
carriage of a friend^ who drove him to Hainault 
forest/ This, according to historians, was of 
vast extent in the tinges of the ancient Britons, 
reaching to the Thames ; and so late as the 
reign of Henry the 2d, it coveried the northerju 
yicinity of the city. 

On this forest, about two miles from the vil- 
lage of Chigwell, Essex, and ten from London , 
stands the far-famed oak, at which is held 
Faii^lop Fair, that great annual xesort of the 
Crypsies. 

According to an account of it printed for 
Hogg, Paternoster- row, the trunk or roain 
stem of this tree has been sixty-six feet, and 
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On the side of the forest, near to Dagenham, 
Bssex, was the encampment of Gypsies, of 
which the author'*s friend was in quest. The 
construction of their tents, is well known to be 
wooden hoops fastened into the ground, and 
covered with an awning of blankets or canvas^ 
^hich resembles the tilt of a waggon ; the end 
18 closed from the wind by a curtain. This 
gang was called by the name of Corrie, . It 
consisted of an old man, his wife, a niece, and 
their son and daughter with ten children ; said 
to be all from Staffordshire. The men were 
^cissars' grinders and tinkers. . 

Questions being asked them respecting their 
condition, a young woman made some obser- 
vations upon them to an older woman, in their 
own peculiar speech. This was the first time 
the writer had an opportunity of ascertaining, 
what the language of Gypsies in England really 
was. With the knowledge only of Greilmann^s 
vocabulary, he pointed out what the young 
woman had expressed ; upon which they im- 
tnediately exclaimed, the gentleman under- 
fiAandfi what we say; and they gave way to 
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immoderate transports of joy,, saying, they, 
would tell him any thing he wished to know 
-of them. 

On being asked what gold was in their Ian«> 
guage, they replied without hesitation, aofiiMzAra^ 
and immediately added, silver was roop. 

The opinion which has been entiertained,* 
that Gypsey language was composed only of 
'cant terms, or of what has been denominated 
the slang of beggars, has probably been much 
promoted and strengthened by the dictionary 
contained in a pamphlet entitled, ^^ The Life 
and Adventures of Bampfylde Moore Carew.'* 
It consists for the most part of English words^ 
vamped up apparently not so much for the pur*^ 
pose of concealment, as burlesque. Even if 
used by this people at all, the introduction 
of this cant, as the genuine language of the^ 
community of Gypsies, is a gross imposition 
on the public. » 

One of the women said, the education of 
their children was to be desired, but their tra-r 
veiling from place to place was against it. — 4 
^oung man among them said, there were a^ 
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hundred of their people in Staffordshire/ This 
gang was intelligent as well as communicatiye^ 
and gave proof of more civility than is com- 
monly attributed to Gypsies. 

' The author also visited Norwood, which was 
formerly a principal rendezvous of the Gypsies. 
This village, near Croydon, in Stirry, is si- 
boated on a fine hill, and is a wildly rural spot; 
but having been considerably inclosed of late 
jears, it is not now much frequented by the 
Gypsies. 

John Westover, deputy of James Furnell, 
constable of Norwood, stated, that about two 
months before, the Gypsies in that neighbour- 
hood had been apprehended as vagrants, and 
•ent in three coaches to prison*. This account 
was confirmed by Edward Morris, the landlord 
at the Gypsey house. It did not appear that 
these Gypsies were committed for depredations 
0n property, but merely on the vagrant. act. 

Gypsies being routed, as it is termed, in this 
mimner, from various parts of the south, may 
probably have occasioned their appearing in 
greater numbers in the northern parts of the 



nation^ The writer of this section being at 
Scarborough, in the bathing season of ISlSf, 
had intelligence of there being, at the same 
time, an encampment of Gypsies at Borough** 
bridge, another at Knaresborough, and a third at 
Pocklington, in the east-ri<ling of Yorkshire. 

On returning from Scarborough, he was told 
by an acquaintance at Tadcaster, that a gai^ 
of about twenty Gypsies, were just gone from 
the neighbourhood, after telling fortunes to 
most of the people in the town. The same 
summer, a numerous horde had been driven 
from the township of Rotherham ; and there 
had been two encampments in the neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield. 

The winter before the last, severe as it was, 
a gang of about fifty or sixty, lay upon BramlejT 
Moor, three miles from Chesterfield. This . ^ 
information was received from Joseph Storrsof 
Chesterfield, who has been an assiduous coad« 
jutor. From the same authority, the writer 
learns, that a number of Gypsies usually came 
to Duckmanton', near Chesterfield, at the feast, 
who appear to be in pretty good reputation in 
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their transactions. Also that there is a part 
of Gypsies who frequent Socombe-lane, nea 
Shirbrook^ which is two miles east of Pleasley« 
They are called Bosswell's gang,- consisting o 
twelve, and sometimes more, who mostly come 
once* a year/ and sometimes continue there for 
roost of it. A woman among them is about 
90 years old. They support a good character ; 
and one of them who bought a pony, had credit 
for it, and paid honestly on his return. 

After obtaining information at Norwood, of 
the winter-quarters in London, to which Gyp<« 
sies resorted ; the author had an interview with 
branches of several families of them, collected 
at the house of his friend William Corder^. 
Grocer, in Broad-street, Giles's. And in 
justice to them, he must observe, that however 
considerably the fear of apprehension as va« 
grants, may dispose them, when on travel and 
among strangers, to elude their inquiries, no 
disposition to do so, appears in the company of 
persons to whom they are known, and in whom 
they can repose confidence« 
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Being accustomed to lay out their money at. 

* 

the shop of this grocer^ he said they would b^ 
very ready to attend upon his invitation; and 
accordingly^ a number of them soon made their 
appearance* They said there were about 
twenty of the name of Lovell^ who lodged in 
Bowles's yard, in the neighbourhood. Thesci^ 
acknowledged themselves Gypsies^ and many 
of them had the features^ as well as the com- 
plexion of Asiatics. 

Their account is, that they come into lodg- 
ings at Michaelmas, and continue till Aprils 
then they set out on travel, and go into Nor- 
folk, &c. 

That some time ago, some of them had em* 
braced an offer to educate their children at 
St. Patrick^s charity school, which had been 
established by the chaplain to the Portuguese 

> 

ambassador; but some dissatisfaction arising 
in consequence of the religion of the conductors 
of that Institution, they had removed their 
children to the school for the Irish, taught by 
Partak Ivery, No. 5, George-street. 
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Uriah Lovell, the head of one of the familiet^ 
taade a very decent appearance ; three of his 
children have been four winters at school^ and 
learned to read and write ; their father having 
paid sixpence per week, for each of them.— 
Piartak was sent for, and came to the house of 
William Corder, where he confirmed the above 
account, saying there had been six Gypsey 
children at his school, and that when placed 
among others, they were reducible to order. 

These Gypsies, like those ^ upon HainauU 
forest, appeared to be greatly delighted at 
meeting with a person, acquainted^ as they 

• • • 

thought, with their language, and were re* 
^arkably free in speaking it. 

James Corder, son of William Corder, ob- 

tained the following account of some of the 

/lodgers in Westminster, and in the Borough^ 

Name$, 

John Lovel), 
James Lovell, 
Joseph Lovell, 
Tbomas Lovell, 



FamUj/. Occupation and ResidenoBm 

wife and 6 children, Chair-bot'tomer, Tunbridge^tredl. 
do. 6 do. Tinker, Church-lane, 
do. 3 do. Chau'-buttomer, New-street* 
do. 2 do. Chair bottomer, Banbridge-stree|Y> 



Wttliam Lovell, do. 1 do. Kaife-grioder, Charch-fftreeU ' 
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^TdHlte. Fafft%. Oceupaiion and ResUknce. 

LasBha Cooper, wife and 10 children, Rat-catcber, TotteDbam-coart-roadk. 
Corrie Lovell, do. 5 do. Knife-grioder, BoUoD-street. 

Chair-bottomer, Boltoo-street. 

Itnife^inder, Paddidgtoii. 

Chair-bottomer^ New-street. 

Baslcet-maker and Wire-worker^ 
Battle-bridge* 



tJriah Lovell, 


do. 


6 do. 


Thomas Lovetl, 


do. 


1 do. 


iSolomoo LoYell, 


do. 


4 do. 


Solomon Jones, 


do. 


8 do. 


ilfen and Women, 


.22- 
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John Lee, 



Wife and 9 children, Chair-bottomei', Tothil-fielda. 



3 do. 



ftichard Taylor^ doi 
Betsey Lovell, widow^ 
'Joseph Loy^ll^ wife 
Diana Lee^ widow 
Mansfield Lee, wife 
Zachariah Lee, dd. 
nomas Smithy do» 

Thomas Porter^ dd. 
Charlotte Allen, widow 



James Cole, . wife 4 do« 



^ward Martin, do. 8 do. 



i 


dtl. 


1 


do. 





dd^ 





doi 


i 


doi 


a 


dot 


7 


do. 



Samael Martin, 


do. 


6 do. , 


John Siofield, 


do. 


do. 


John Taylor, 


do* 


* 

3 do. 




— > 


— . 
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Wire-worker, New-street. 

Sopported by her son' Joseph Lovell* 

Bellows-mender j Shore-ditch. 

Sells Earthenware, Shore-ditch. 

Tinker and Grinder, Shore-ditch. 

twiddler— travels the Country. 

Chair-bottotaier, Lisson-greeo, Pad^ 
diogton. 

Works at the Canal, Paddington. 

Sells Earthenware^ Kent-street, Bo* 
rough* 

Lamplighter and Grinder, Keot- 
street, Boroogh. 

Sells Fmit in the Street, Kent* 
street, ^oroogh. 

Journeyman Saddler, White-street. 

Sells Fish in the Streets^ White^treel* 

Ditto. i>itto. 
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There has not been any information obtained 
concerning who winter in BulFs Court, Kings- 
land Road^ or in Cooper's Gardens. 

The older Gypsey children assist iheir pa- 
rents m tUeir tr^es; a few of the youngar go 
to «cliool during winter* Most of those who 
have children, are desirous of their receiving 
an education ; though but few have the means 
of procuring it* 

They complain of tJie scarcity of w^rjk ;. anfi 
in some instances appear to be distressed for 
want of it ; the mpre so, as their ideas of inde-* 
pcndence prevent their applying to parishes 
for assistance. — It is much to their credit, that 
so few instances occur of their begging in Lon- 
don. In the minutes of evidence before . the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on men- 
dlcity, there is only one example of a Oypsey 
girl beg2:ing in the streets. 

Some of the women go in a morning to prin- 
cipal houses in the squares^ before the heads of 
the families have risen, and tell fortunes to 
the servants, from wliom they obtain sixpence 
or a shilling each. 



A few of the Gypsies continue nil the year 
ih London, excepting their attendance of fairs 
in the vicinity* Others^ when work is scarce^ 
go out twenty or thirty miles round the metro- 
|>olis, carrying their implements with them on 
ftsses ; and support themselves by the employ* 
inent they obtain in the towns and villages 
through wliich they pass; and assist sometimes 
in hay-inaking) and plucking hops^ in the 
Counties of Kent, Surry, and Sussex. 

Among those who have winter-quarters in 
XiOndoB, there are a few that take circuits of 
^great extent. Some of them mentioned going 
ihrottgb Hert4fi into JSufTolk, then crossing Bed» 
ibrdshire and Buckinghamshire to Hereford'^ 
shire, Monmouthshire, Bristol, &c. Others 
spoke of being at Yarmouth, Portsmouth^ 
South Wales, Wiltshire* &c. 

There is reason to think^^the gti^atest pari of 
the Island is traversecf in different directions^ by 
hordes of Gypsies. 

For the purpose of comparing the language 
of English Qypsies with that of the Continental^ 
exhibited in Section YIII^ the following list pf 

»2 
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words wasr sent ta Janres Cor der, Broadstreef^ 
Bloomsbury. He obtained from the Gypsies 
in his neighbourhood^ the translation affixed to 
thern^ 



tlngtUh 


Gypiey'. 


JSngtish. * 


Gypsey. - 


One ■ 


¥ake 


Hot day 


Tal-dewesi 


Tv?o^ 


Dufee 


Eat 


' Kau 


Three 


Trin 


Day 


Dewes 


Vonr 


Stor 


Night . 


Raul - 


Five 


Pan 


White 


Pamao 


Ten* 


Dyche 


Sheep 


Bolko 


Head' 


Chajrro' 


Hog 


Borlo 


Eyes 


Yock 


Fish 


March<l 


Nose 


. Nack» . 


House 


Kare 


Bread. 


Mor 


Gold 


Sfmnekar 


• 
Bread Abutter Kilrinov' 


Silver 


Rupe 


JBeer 


Limbar 


Dog 


Jukou 


Hair 


B^lo . 


Horse 


Grarre 


Cold day 


Shil-dewes 


■ 





When it is known that Cfypsies are un- 
acquainted wilh letters, and that James Corder^ 
who took from the mouths of those in the pa- 
' fish called St. Giles, the preceding Gypsey 
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itrords, did not know of Grellmann^i vocabulary^ 
the coincidence appears very remarkable ; but 
ft is still more so witli the Turkish Gypsey 
specimen by Jacob Bryant^ exhibited also id 
the 8th Section. Hobert Forster of Tottenham^ 

« 

9fho has been a coadjutor in this Work, trans<# 
mitted the following collection of words oti^ 



iCfypse^ jEnglUk, 


Gypsey.- 


English. 


Pamee Wj^^ 


Shill-deu€(S 


Cold day 


Jewcal ^ Dog 


Taldu 


Hot da^. 


Maurau Bread 


Moil^ 


> 

Ass 


Kil-maurau Bread & butter > 


.Guf 




Ldvenar Beer 







Tn the conversation a .clergyman had wlfh 
Hkie Bosswell gang, as published in the Christian 
Guardian for 1812 and 1«13, they told him 
Chum^ was the sun ; Chuv, the moon ; jECa/« 
mhrOf bread and butter; and Lwina, <lrink^ 
The first two of those words almost exactly 
jaccord with Grellmann's vocabulary, and the 
latter as nearly with Robert Forster's and Jame^ 

Jf3 
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Corder^i collection from Gypales in and aboi^M 
Loiidoiu 

From the coinfArative wieynfw which hav^ 
been taken of Gypaey expi^essions in variouar 
(mxntriWy theM k reason to conclude that 
^h^c^vor they have beeti scattered on the face 
of the earth, they have spoken and transmkted 
the same language to their desceindants. That 
it should hdve been preserved by them> when 
among people of other tongues, throughout 
centuries, for no purpose that we are acquainted 
i^th, but tbitt of cp|»ceii}ment> is indeed ai^Q% 
Hiahin^^ 



S^CtKXN XL 

SkmUuteidlt qfvitrumt jtet'toHt'on tke iMorof-edn^kioA' 

of the GyprieSk 



^FTEB the extensive surviey which has ribir 
been tkken of the customs and habits- of thiar 
jpleople, in the yariaus^ countries they inhabit^- 
tiie reader will be prepared for the conelusibns^^of 
Grellmann^ that Gypsies are indeed- a singular' 
phenomenon^ in Europe^- And remarkable it 
U^y that the oombitied' infliience of time^ cli*"^ 
mate, and example, ha^^e not effected ^nyma"-' 
tferial alteration in their state* Fbr the spaceoP 
tbree or four hundred yearsj thieyhave g^ne* 
tf andering about' as^ pilgrims and strangers ; 
they are- found in eastern, as well as in western* 
countries; as well among tlie' rude, as the civi-- 
lized; among indolent and active people ; yet* 
they remain in all pMces, as to customs and" 

)labits, what their fathers were. 

n4 
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It is asserted, there are two causes to whic 
^his coincidence is to be attributed ; -one is th 
^untry where they originate, with their con 
$equent train of thinking ; the other arii^es ou 
of the circumstances which have hitherto at-_ 
tended their situation. Their peculiar notion^ 
and customs, leave no doubt of their being o^ 
eastern origin. Iq oriental countries, attach* 
ment to habit is so strong, that what h^s beei^ 
o^ce current among them, be it eyer so per ^.. 
Bicious or rid^culouis^ is^ persevered, in ; any. 
affectioji whi^h hfis oi|ce predominated^ retains 
its dominion foir ages^. 

Mahopaet koqiying that th^ w<eak i^id^ of the 

I 

Arabians w^s, tbei^r yepei^tion for every thing, 
l^anded ^own froin their fo,refathers, gave his 
new prqfessio9 th^ colouring of antiquity, and. 
affirmed \t to be, the religion of Abrahaqi, Thei 
Jesuits in Chin^, ^vailed th^niselv^s of similar* 
ipeans, l^ referring to Confucius^ in aid of 
their doctrines,- and thus th^y ob.taine4 ad- 
mission for their re}igio9 among the Chinese. 
In the eastern nations, na change is adopted 
merely because it is an improvement^ T^^. 
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Chinese are acquainted with the use of glass^ yet 
^heir mirrors are always made of metal ; and 
their windows of shells. — Mechanical watcheg 
have been for ages used in the court of PekiUji 
but the bulk of the nation depend upon the 
action of fire and water ; the former, by the 
gradual burning of a match composed of sweet 
smelling powder, the latter by water, somewhat 
resembling our large hour-glasses. 

If we consider the circumstances under which 
the Gypsieis have existed, we shall want nothing 
more to make us comprehend, why they have 
remained to the present time, what they were 
at their first arrival i|i Europe. Separating 
themselves as much as possible from all asso-* 
ciation, but with those of their own tribe, they 
avoid every means which might give a new 
turn to their ideas, or in the least degree con* 
tribute ito eradicate deep-rooted prejudice.— • 
Unused to reflect, and fettered by habit, they 
arrived in our quarter of the globe ; and it does 
not appear that any measures have been en^ 
ipii^ed for instructing or reforming them^ es> 
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cept those of the !E)tnpress Theresa^ wliicfa were 
liever put m execution. 

The most extreme punishmenta failing to 
effect a ebangje in the habits of Gypsies^, tliey 
weve subjected in almost all countries to ba- 
nishments They had been accustomed in their 
own* country^ to live remote from cities and 
towns;, now tiiey became more invariably in*- 
habitants of forests^ and penetrated deeper intoi 
deserts ; as^in consequence of the search which 
was made after them, otr^. at leasts threatened^ 
to be made> they jjudged tiiemselres more se** 
cure in* seclusion and concealment^ than they* 
would hav« been^ in frequenting, places of estar. 
blished abode^ and having free intercourse witb» 
the neighbouring, inhabitants* Thus they be-* 
eame^, in a greater degree^ outcasts from civi* 
lized society;. and» divested of the most^^ andt 
perhaps the only, probable means^. ofanduciug; 
a- change in Uieir manner. 

Being always either persecuted^, or left' tot 
themsetves3.n0 other could be expected than that 
they must ev-er remain in all places the same. 
The character of people being formed by the 
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wsiruction they teeeire it> their early years^ 
can it be thought surprising, that Gypsies who* 
are idlers, should be also abandoned and' 
l^ievish ? Is it to be expected that men should 
l>ecome diligent, wha have been educated id 
foziness ? Who can fanye a general idea of fair 
dealing, that has never been taught the dis-^ 
tinction between good and evil, virtue and 
vice ? Perhaps it is reserved for our age^ ivt 
which so nmch has been attempted for the be*^ 
ttefit of mankind, to humanize a people, who> 
fer eentuf ies, have wandered in error and b^« 
lect ; and it may be hoped, that while we are^ 
endeavouring to ameliorate the condition of 
aur African brethren, the civilization of Gyp- 
sies, who form so large a portion of humanity^ 
will not be overlooked. 

It caniipt be denied, thait cansideriitg the 
multitude of them, their reform must be a sub- 
ject of very serious consideration to many states* 
The period in which banishments were gene- 
rally pronounced on this people, were too unr- 
philosophical for any preferable mode of pu* 
nisbwent to be suggested; but it may be 
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expected from a better informed age, that; 
better maxims will be adopted. We send 
Upostles to the , east and west, to the most 
distant parts of the whole earth ; and even 
into the very country whence the Gypsies emi<- 
grated, to instruct the people who know not 
Qfy^f Is it not inconsistent for men to be soli* 
citous fpjr the )¥plfare of their fellow-creatures 
in distant f^gions, and to throw off, and leave 
to chance, t^o^ who, equally wretched, have 
brought their errorisi home to us ? If it be a 
good work to teaph fejigipn and virtue to such 
as are ignorant qf t\ie\r Creatpr, why pot begin' 
with those nearest to )is ^-rrrPsp^ially as fieglect 
in this particular, i^ ^ttend^d i^ith detriment 
to the society of which we fir^ fnepibersv 

The Gypsies have beep }ppg (Bfipugh among 
civilized people to prove, tljat thpy irill not 

« 

be allured by the mere example pf pthers, tQ 
free themselves from the fetters of pld cu^t^Qins^ 
and vices. To accomplish thaf f^^d,^ P^PfQ 
effectual means are requisite. 

It would be vain to hope for any considerable 
progress in the improvement of those who 9r% 



Df the gypsies^ io^ 

grown up. Their reformation would be a difr 
ficult task^ as the attempts made by the Emr 
press Theresa evinced : — you must begin with 
children^ and not meddle with the old stocky 
on whom no efforts will have effect* 

Expelling the Gypsies entirely, was not 
merely a premature step, it i¥as a wasteful pne» 
This is indisputable, so long as the state maxim 
holds good, that a numerous population is ad- 
vantageous. 

Care being taken to enlighten their under* 
standings, and amend their hearts, they might- 
become useful citizens; for observe them at. 
whatever employment you may, there always 
appear sparks of genius. It is well known, 
and no writer omits to remark, what artful de- 
vices they have recourse to, in perpetrating 
any cheat or robbery : but this is not the only 
particular in which they show capacity. The 
following extract is from a Hungarian author, 
who was an attentive observer of these people. 

** The Gypsies have a fertile imagination in 
their way, and- are quick and ready at expe- 
dients' ; so that in many seriousp doubtful cases^ 
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they soon recollect how to act^ in order to e%» 
tricate themselvesi. We cannot indeed help 
"Wondering, when we attend io, and consider 
4he skill they display in preparing and brings 
ing their works to perfection ; which is the 
more necessary from the scarcity of proper 
tools and apparatus* They are rery acute and 
canning in cheating^ or thiering; and wheoi 
called io account for any fraud or robbery, 
fruitful in inyention^ and persuasire is their 
torments to defend themselTes/' 

Grettmatm^ 



Tiie dreeoimBe»d«tion of GreUowiQy p. 197» 
iiQ hegm the work ^f r^orm with ehildrea, 
.appieftra jtidjcioiis ; but the eyents of the present 
day ^urttfy the expectation^ ihat henerolent 
exertions wowld not proye fraitleAS, should 
ithey afterwards be esteaded even ix> the ^ M 

Before the Oireular iotrodiieed im the 10th 
Section was distributed^ the author did mat 
know of the correspondence on the subject of 
Gypsies^ which had appeared in the iateresttng 
pages of the Christian Obseryen Bui he 
should now consider it an injustice to those be- 
iieyolent individuals^ who had taken the lead 
in this woi^ of Christian charity, not to gire 
full eonsideration to the ideas tJsiey haye sug- 
gcHHeo* 

In Vol. VIL pu 91 of theit periodical pub* 
lication^ is tbe foUowiiig letter. 

^ H^e Editor q/ the Christian Ob[$etiser. 



As the diyine spirit of Christiatiity deems no 
lilgect^ however upworthy or ins^niiicant, be* 
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Heath her notice^ I yenture to apply to yoU oU 
behalf of a race^ the oatcastn of society, of whofiie 
pitiable condition, among the many foirais of 
human misery which have engaged your eflbrts^ 
1 do not recollect to hare seen any notice in the 
pages of your excellent miscellany. I allude 
to the deplorable state of the Gypsies^ oti whose 
behalf I beg leave io solicit ybur good offices 
with the public. — ^Lying at our very doors, 
they seem to have a^; peculiar claim on our 
compassion^ 

In the midst of a highly refined state 6f so-* 
ciety> they are but little removed from savage 
life. In this happy country, where the light of 
Christianity shines with its purest lustre, they 
are still strangers to its cheering influence^ 
I have not heard even of any efforts which have 
been made, either by individuals ' or societies, 
for their improvement ; and so thoroughly do 
they appear to despise the advantages of civi- 
lized life, that perhaps nothing less? than that 
change ^of heart, which is the effect of the 
blessing of God on the means employed for 
their conversion, would prevent their ccMi-^ 
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tmuing to be the pest of society. The great 
Shepherd of Israel despises not these unhappy 
wanderers froA his fold ; and T am persuaded^ 
that aekher you^ nor those who read and prize 
yovLT work, will be insensible to the force of 
HJs benign .example. 

; May the Divine Spirit suggest means, by 
which thi& wretched race may be recjaimetl 
from their vagrancy, and be made acquainted 
with that iSaviour^ w|iom to know is life 
aterxiali 

Yours^.&c. Niu 



To the Editor of the Christian Observer^ 

It gave me pleasure to observe in one of the 
numbers of your miscellany, a letter on a sub- 
Ject that has frequently engaged my serious 
attention : I mean the state of the Gypsies. 
It is painful to reflect how many thousands of 
these unhappy creatures, have, since the light 
of Christianity has shorie on this Island, gone 

% * 

into eternity ignorant of the way of salvation^ 



• Vol. Tii. p. 49e, 497* 



and without one cheering thought of a Saviour'^ 
Surely, Sir, there is an awful responsibility at- 
tached to this neglect! If we Ibok back into 
the history of the Christian church, from the 
earliest ages, we shall find that the introductioii* 
of the gospel amongst any people, has gene* 
tally be^n effected by tneans of Missionaries; 
and so numerous are the Gypsies, and so de- 
sultOrjr in their habits of life, that it might well 
6ccupy the tim^ of more than one zealous in-^ 
dividttal, to go amongst them, and by plain^ 
simple, aiTectionate conversation and exhorta- 
tion, when pracjticable, instruct them in tint 
knowledge of their Redeemer* 

Nor in this favoured lartd, where there 
are so many who zealously embrace the doc- 
Wines of Christianity, woilld there, 1 trust, be 
wanting both one, or more persons, who would 
devote themselves to this truly apostolic work ; 
and benevolent individuals who would open 
their hearts and their purses, for the support 
and encouragement of such an underf akingi 
This labour of love would doubtless prove less 
arduous^ than the attf^mpts which haye bee^ 
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Mmde io establish missions amon^the American 
Indians ; the natives of the South-Seas ; or th« 
inhabitants of Southern AfHca. 

The dread of the magistracy in this count ry> 
^ould prove a protection from personal injury^ 
trhile the painful relinquishment of friends and 
country would not be required* I will also beg 
leave to mention another su^rgestion: I have 
understood that, in different parts of the king^ 
dom> the neighbouring clergy meet at stated 
times, for the purpose of conversing on the im- 
portant duties of their pastoral ofBcCi At such 
times, would it not be well tQ take into con- 
sideration, the perishing condition of so large a 
{>art of the community, as that, which forms 
the sulyect of this letter? Some plan might 
probably be thus devised, which, through th0 
blessing of the Lord, would prove effectual for 
the salvation of this out-cast, and hitherto neg- 
lect^d people. 

I would also take the liberty of recom» 
Aiekiding the cause of these unhappy partners 
of our kind, to the humanity of our dissenting 
l>rethren ; and most earoestly solicit Christians 

o2 
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6f all denominatfons^ to unite in prayer to the 
God of all grace, that he would prosper every 
attempt which may be made, to communicate 
to them the knowledge of His will. I trust. 
Sir, I shall obtain your excuse for detaining 
Jj'ou on this important subject ; and as I know 
you^ pages are read and valued, by real 
Christians of various denominations, perhapis 
they may, through the 0ivine l^rovidence, be 
the means of exciting effectual attention, to the 
spiritual wants of this deplorable set of beings ; 
and the same benevolence which induced you 
to exert your talents and influence in behalf of 
the oppressed negroes, may be agahi success- 
fully eiriployed, in ameliorating the condition 
of a numerous class of our fellow- creatures, 
%ho are second only to them in wretchedness, 
a^d spiritual misery* 

X am, &c. Fraternicus! 
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« To the Editor of the Christian Observer^. • 

The insertion of the letter of '^ Fraternicus,^ 
on the moral and religious state of the Gypsies', 

in a late number of your work, (August, p. 496) 

'. ,' ^ • ■ ■'.■•/.' "^ 

implies, I presume, an approbation of its conr 

tents. It is a subject that cannot fail to interest 
the feelings of a real Christian. 

The writer of this, has it in his power to eon- 
tribute 3Qrne pecuniary aicj towards such a .truly 
Chmt'mn imder]ta)iing, and would ipost gladly 
afford it . He coipmise rates, equal^ly with Fra- 
ternicus, the wiietched 3jtate of this people, and 
hopes to see the day when the nation whi^ch 
has, at length, done justice to the ppor negroes, 
vill be equally zealous to do their duty in thi^ 
instance; and attempt to raise the jGypsies 
from their state of degradation. If any way 
caii be deviaed through the medium of ypur 
work, to set about this labour of love, twenty 
pounds per annum shall be regularly coatri- 
. buted hy the writejr of tbi^ ; a,ud you arp at 
Jlibcfrty to make whatever use you can of, this 



f'Yol. vii. p. T12. 
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olTer. If any good, whicl^ I pray God it in^iy^ 
should arise from the present coniinui;iicatipD|» 
the name of the writer, who is| a constant 
reader of the Christian Observer, shall be mad^ 
known, when thought necesjsary by the con? 
ductor. H* 



To the Editor of the Christian Observer ^^ 

I am much pleaded with the interest which 
your two correspondents^ Fraternicus, and H. 
appear to take, in the spiritual and eternal 
condition qf that ignorant and degraded clas« 
of human being., the Gypsies. 

I wish much to see appropriate and active 
measures adopted, immediately to put into ex-* 
ecution the benevolent suggestions of your 
worthy and sensible correspondents. I cannot 
do a great deal in a pecuniary point of view, 
but in counsel and influence I could do more. 

I feel no hesitation in inviting your correi^ 
pondents to a meeting on the subject, with a 
view to the formation of some plan^ and tl^ 

• Vol. Tiil. p. «8B; 
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^^nsequent commencement of active iexertions» 
One of the iSrst objects to be aimed at, is th« 
introduction of cleanliness and decorum. — Ano* 
ther object to be attended to, is, the teaching 
of them, especially the young, to read ; and 
then the supplying of them with testaments 
and religious traets« 

There are many of the latter which would 
be both entertaining and useful to them ; but 
the most direct means to do them good is, by 
frequent interoourse with them, and plain and 
familiar eonversation, prudently conducted^ 
And if any thing be done, it must be under- 
taken in a patient and persevering spirit. 

The soil which it is proposed to pultiv^te^ is 
remarkably barren and unpropitious ; of course 
a plentiful harvest must not be 90on expected. 
The persons to be employed iq this work of 
faith and labour of love, must not on}y be men 
of prudence and discretion, but men of in for* 
mation, and possessing clear and cool heads^ 
and warm hearts. 

I have no doubt, but that in these times of 
^tive benevolence and zeal^ when a good pl^^ 

04 
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Js laid^ and funds provided^ instruments will be 
f<Ound^ who with love in their hearts, will go 
seek those wandering sheep in the wilderness^ 
• for whom no man hath yet cared. 

Many good hints, Mr. Editor, are often fruit- 
less for want of immediate attention ; and uiAny 
a good work long talked ^ of is not only sus- 
pended^ but never begun, for want of isouie one 
to put forth the hand and begin* I for one, say 
to your two correspondents^ ^^ let us arise aijid 
build ; let us begin; there is no fear of pro- 
li^ress and help«" 

I remain, &g. Min|m w« 






To the Editor of the CJiHstian Ohserte^ 

June 13, 1809. 

[ was afraid the Gypsies had been quite for*-- 
gotten ; and therefore it gives me real pleasure 
to see,, by your last number, for May 1809, 
that another correspondent has taken up their 
cause. If the subject was onCe fairly before 
th^ public^ I am persuaded it would interest 



• \oU iX, p. 82,«8, 
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^he feelings of many amongst us ; and shoul4 
good arise from it, which with God's help and 
ble^lug^ coujd.aot full to be the case, we might 
cootidently look forward to a daily increasing 
fund for its support. Surely wlien our charity 
13 flowing ia so w^de achanael^ conveying the 
blesi^iogs of the gospel to the moi^t disti^nt 
quarters of the globe, we shall not hesitate ta 
Ti^ater this one barren and neglected IJeld, in 
our own land. 

My attention was first drawn to the state of 
this miserable class of human beings, by the 
letter of ^^ Fraternicus ;" and looking upon it 
^ a reproach to our country, that amidst the 
great light which prevails, so many of it$k 
chUdren should be walking in darkness and 
the shadow of death, I was anxious to con- 
•tribute something out of my abundance, towards 
their spiritual welfare, I perfectly agree with 
your correspondent, that no time should be lost 
in devising some plan, which may give con- 
sistency and effect to this work of faith, and 
labour of love. In this short and uncertain 
Hfe^ no opportunities of usefulness should be 
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neglected. It is a call which may never again 
be repeated. I am ready and desirous^ to give 
Minimus the proposed meeting ; and the time 
and place might be appointed through the 
medium of the Christian Observer. 

I must however premise, that the writer of 
this is a very humble individual in all respects^ 
both in abilities, and in influence. My habits 
sre very retired, and at present, my time is oc- 
cupied in attending to the ministerial duties of 
a populous village. I shall most gladly adhere 
to my first proposal, and might be induced ta 
do more, if need required. 

In the meantime, it is my earnest prayer to 
Crod, that this may not be one of those projects^ 
which are only talked of, and never begun ; 
but that it may tend to the glory of his name, 
and to the bringing back of those poor lost 
fheep to the fold of their Redeemer. Amen. 

Yours, H. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer^.' 

As I am not in the constant babit of seeing 
your publication, it is only lately, in meeting 
if^itb your number for February last, at the 
house of a friend, that I was aware that the 
spiritual state of the Gypsies, had excited in* 
terest in the breasts of some of your readers. 

They are a race who have long excited in* 
terest in mine ; so much, that in the year 1801^ 
I had written a letter upon the subject to the 
society for bettering the condition, and in* 
creasing the comforts of the poor ; but I thought 
on further reflection, that any attempts to civi* 
lize a race of beings so degraded^ and held in 
sx} much contempt, would be considered sq very 
visionary, that I gave up the idea and did not 
send it. A greater lapse of time, farther ol}« 
servation, and the suggestions of your correfii^ 
pondents, induce me to trouble you with tl^e 
few following remarks ; recollecting that in 
Ijterary attempts and works of beneficence, it 
yk the same as in pecuniary subscriptions; thff 



• Vol. a. p. 278, 1^79, aip. 
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great cfR^cts are not always produced from the 
stores of an opulent individual, . but from the 
willing contributions of the many» 

It does not appear to me, that a few, or even 
many Missionaries, according to the suggestion 
of Fraternicus, Vol. vii. p. 496, would answer 
the purpose of imparting religious knowledge 
to the Gypsies; since on account of their wan- 
'dering mode of life, and from their not tra- 
velling in any numbers together, it would be 
difficult to form congregations. What the 
number of Gypsies, and of those wlio lead 
vagrant lives, like them, may be in this king- 
dom, I cannot even form a conjecture; and 
Mr. Colquhoun, I think does not mention them 
in his treatise on the Police of the Metropolis. 
Neither am I acquainted with their numbers 
and modes of life at Norwood-X^, which I under- 
stand is tlie chief residence of them ; what I 
have to say, therefore, is only from observations 
made upon those who frequent tiiis neighbour- 
hood, and from others seen occasionally when I 
have been travelling. 

• Since writing the above, a friend has lufonAed me that Norwood is noir 
• kbclosedy and has ceased to It a rendezvous of Gypsi^. 
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iThe suggestions of Minimus, Vol. viii* p. 288, 
appear to me to be the tviost practicable : Mid 
1 hope that there are many Gypsies who wmMI 
he inclined to profit by any jadictous and khA 
exertions iDadle oil their behalf. There aie 
^already (Several families of them within my 
knowledge, who reside in houses during Hie 
wtn^ter, and travel ^bout only in the sataUMsr. 
Their means of subsistence are Hnkermg, and 
Jiddlmg at feasts and fairs; by which some, 
I believe, make a good deal of money, "Whioh 
lieflps them out iii the winter, when theiie is less 
work and less dancing. 

A young man with a large family, wh6hi I 
have long observed near this place, in miy 
walks, about six years ago, when many inclo- 
aures took place in this neighbourhood, and he 
JTound it less convenient to be out in the fields, 
or rather that the farmers were less willing to 
let him encamp upon their grounds, took a 
small house, with a garden annexed to it, ia 
the suburbs of this town, and has since lived 
here constantly in the winter, but travels in 
the summer. He is now about iiS years of age. 
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He married when 20^ and has 8 children, all eft 
whom have been baptized in the several pa- 
rishes where they were born. He is a very 
eivil man, and is much respected where he is 
icnown ; having a good character for honesty* 

He attends church constantly on a Sunday f 
•and though he has not any regular notion of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, he has some 
very good general ideas of religion and morality. 
He is no swearer; and he would consider it 
wicked in his wife to attempt to tell fortunes. 

He is frequently employed to fiddle, at the 
houses of respectable farmers and trades-people 
at Christmas. His other occupation is tinker- 
ing ; and he is ingenious at mending fiddles, 
and making cases, &c« 

Neither he, nor his wife^ can read ; and none 
of his children have been hitherto sent to schooL 
His third boy, who is about 9 years old, he has; 
at my suggestion, promised to send to the- 
new school which has been established here €m 
\!it. BelFs and Mr* Lancaster's plan : he ac*' 
cepted the offer with great thankfulness. The. 
boy is t» c^iifee into the acbool at MtcbBehnas,: 
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^hen the family return from their summer'! 
trayelling. The father would be very glad to 
have all hia •children brought up to any oth^r 
mode of life ; and even to embrace some other 
himself; but he finds a difficulty in it. 

He himself, from not having been brought 
up to work in husbandry, could not go through 
the labour of it ; and few, if any persons, woulil 
be willing to employ his children, on account 
of the bad character which his race bears ; and 
from the censure and ridicule which might 
attach to taking them, * where they might be 
willing to do it from motives of benevolence* 

There is another family of Gypsies resideiyt 
ill this place in the winter, the father of which 
was formerly a musician in t^e guards. He ha^ 
« boy now in the school. 

These circumstances lead me to think, that 
were encouragement given to them, the Gyp^ 
«ies. would be inclined to live in towns and 
villages like other people ; and would in ano« 
•ther generation or two become civilized, an(l 
with the paimi which are now taken to educate 
the poor^ and to difiuse the Scriptures and the 
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knowledge M Jesus Christy would beeome A 
^rt x>f tbe i^egular fold : while in the meaa 
time, from personal intercou>rse with ihevr pas* 
tors, and from attending public W'CMPsfa^, the 
spiritual condition of the p^resent generatioai 
would fee nsi^rially improved. It would, how* 
<ever, reqaipe much patient continuance in welt 
doing, in those who attempted it; asid they 
teust be prepared, perhaps, to meet with some 
tartowardne^, and much disc^pointment ; but 
4n dme season we could not fail to reap, iS we 
fainted not. 

All G^sies most have some parish to which 
'they belong ; and if these parishes were io pro- 
Tide habitations for them, and to hold out 0:1- 
<;ouragement to them to come and settle, and 
were to bear for the present with any wajos 
which might be different from those of the re* 
gular inhabitants, affording them work as tin- 
«kers, &c. and providing education and work 
for their children ; and for the present, even 
•bearing with their travelling in the sumnier; 
^his now almost unprofitable race of 'beings 
might be reclaimed to society. Manf of them 
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Are accustomed, in the seasons, to undertake 
hay and harvest work. These, I think, with 
proper encouragement, might be induced to 
get their living by husbandry work throughout 
the yeari 

Should these suggestions lead to any farther 
discussion upon the subject, or to adopting 
any measures to promote the desired object; 
it would give me sincere pleasure to lend my 
assistance, either pecuniary or personal. 

I am, Sir^ &c* J. P» 
Cambridge f April 28^ 1810. 

P. S. I recollect having heard that the bene* 
volent Jonas Hanway took a Gypsey for his 
servant, but I know not on what authority this 
was said. 



To the Editor of the Christian Obserter^^ 

The candid acknowledgment of your bene- 
volent correspondent, in the Christian Observer 
for February last, that his attention had beea 
first drawn to the state of the Gypsies by the 
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letter of Frkterniciis, was- matter of unfeigned 
^satisfaction to ine ; and as it is probable theve 
may be no want of inclination in the Christiaa 
worikl, to exterrd relief effectually to tbem^ 
permit me to solicit a place in your pages, fop 
ii thottg:lit which has occurred to me in my me- 
ditatio^ns oil the subjt^cti 

It appears from a tetter in yo«r WHnbfei' tot 
Xfay, that they are not totally destitute of a 
desire for the benefit of instruction* Informa** 
tion might easrfy be ol>tained, as to what part 
of England they are to be found in the greatest 
numbers ; aoKl; if ai free st-hool couhl be in- 
stituied,, and the mean^ of instruction pro;%idcd 
ibr. those of their children who were wiUlng to 
attend, at least in the winter season ; iniglj^t.U 
rtot be a means of caaveying useful knowledge 
to. them ? , 

By degrees^ they might be brought to attend 
divine worship regularly ; and if in the parish of 
a pious clergyman^ he would probably embrace 
the opportunity of teaching them, more parti- 
cularly, the way of salvation- Much, hoMeVier, 

« 

might be done by a pipus s^kool master, and a 
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* schoolmistress^ by whom the girls might be 
instructed in different kinds of work, knitting, 
sewing, &c. ; and if any of the parents should 
evince a desire for instruction, they could be 
admitted at diiT^^renjt hours in the day* It 
would be an interesting inquiry, what becomes 
of orphans among them, and whether there is 
not a possibility of at least rescuing them from 
their present state of ignorance and misery. 

Should these suggestions be deemed worthy 
of your insertion, they might, perhaps awaken 
the attention of some benevolent persons, whose 
superior talents and experience in the ways of 
beneficence, would enable them to perfect and 
carry into execution, a plan for the effectual 
benefit of those unhappy partners of our kind. 
That He may grant it, from whom every good 
thought proceeds, is the fervent prayer of 

Fraternicus. 
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SECTION XII. 

Meview of the Subject, and Suggestions for am«>fi* 
orating the condition of the Gypsies in ihfi British 
Empire. 



Since the commencement of the present year, 
1816^ a * friend of the author has informed 
hvoky that xibout three weekfi before, he was in 
company with an English and a Persian gen- 
tleman, who had lately come from Persia^ 

• * 

through Russian the latter well understood 
the languages of both .countries^ ajid spoke 
them fluently. He had traveUed' with the 
Persian Ambassador ; and ^aid that he had met 
with many hordes of Gypsies in Per«ia ; had 
many times conversed with them ; and was sur- 
prised .to find their language was the true Hiur 
diostanie* He did not then know of Grellmann'^ ^ 
work. He further stated, that the Gypsies ia 
JElussia were, in language and manners, the 



* Frederick Smithy of Croydon; Sorry. 
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same, and exactly corresponded with the Gyp- 
sies of this country. Their nanie in Persia 
signified Black Eyes. 

From whatever part of the ..world we derive 
intelligence of this people, it tends fo corro- 
barate the opinion, that they have all had one 
peculiar origin, How little has it occupied the 
contemplation of Britons, that there existed 
among them, subjects of sucji gre^t curiosity as 
4he poor and despised Gypsies! » 

The statute of Henry VUL iipppshig a fitie 
t>f forty pounds upon the importation of a 
Gypsey,' induces the belief they wei*e much in 
request in EJngland at that period. The atr 
tention which tiieir low iierformances attracted 
in those times, will not perhaps excite sui^'rise, 
when we see the encouragenient giv^n in our 
tlay, lo their idly disposed countrytnen, termed ^^ 
Indian Jugglers, ft is remar^kable, that; the 
earliest account of Gypsies in Great Britain^ 
is in a work published to expose and detect the 
^* Art of Juggling," &c. 

The first of this people ivho came into 
Europe, must have been persons of discernment 
and discrimination^ to have adapted their de- 
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options so exactly to the genius and liabits qi 

-the diiFer'ent people they visited, as to ensur^ 

^success in all countries, i 

The stratagorti to which they had recoufsfe- 

-on eatering France, evinces conrsummate arfN 

"fice of plan, and not a little adroitnessand dex^ 

terity in the execution. The specious appear-^ 

•ance of submission to piapal authority, in the 

peimnceof wandering seven years without lyrng 

in a bed, combjued three distinct objects. 

They could not have devised an expedient 

tnore likely to recrommend them to the favor 

of Ecclesiastics ; or better conberted for taking 

< 
ad-vantage of the superstitious credulfty of the 

people, and, at the samiB time, for ?recuring tt> 
themselves the gratification of tjieir own no- 
madic propensities. So complete was the de- 
ception they practised, that we Htid they wan- 
dered up and down in France, under t'^^ ^y^ 
tif magistracy, not for seven only, but for mdre 
than a hundred years, without molestation. 

In 136*, the edict of the States of Orleans 
directs their expulsion by fire and sword ; 
'jet in 1612, they had increased to such a de-^ 
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gree, that there wa3 anpther order for their 
total extermination. Notwithstanding this ser 
\erity, in 1671 they wer^ again sprea(l over the 
)cingdoin, fis appears in the letters of the 
Marc)iipiiess de Sevigne tp her friends^ and 
the Countess Grignan, in nine vplumes, tran- 
slated from the last Paris editiop ; <^ Bohemians 
travel upland down the Provinces of France, 
and get. their living by dancing, showing pos- 
tures, and telling fortunes; ^iit chiefly by 
pilfering, 4&c. 

It IS reinar^a|;)je, that in all countries, they 
professed to be Egyptians; but the reprer 
sentation is not pply refuted by Bellonius, but 
|>y later writers, who itissert, that the " few whp 
are to be found In Egypt, wander about as 
strangers there, and form a distinct people. 

As historians admit that the greatei^t num- 
bers of them are to be foynd in Turkey, and 
south oi Constantinople, there is reason tp 
apprehend they had a passage through thf^t 
pountry. If many of them did not visit Egypt 
previously to their arrival in Europe, they pr<\- 
bably wished to avail themselves of the repi^* 
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t^fion the Egyptians had acquired in o<^cUlt 
sciences, that they might practise with greater 
success, the arts to which they had been pre^ 
viously accustomed, and the practice of which 
is common in various parts of Asia. In other 
respect^s the habits o( ^ypt were very dissi- 
pailar to theirs. 

We find by tlte reports on the first question 
put by the Circular, mentioned in Section IX. 
that ^^ all Gypsies in this country suppose the 
first of them came from Egypt;" and this idea 
is c<mfirmed by many circumstances that have 
been brought into view in the course of this 
work. In addition it may be observed, that 
before the discovery of the passage to India^ 
by the Cape of Good Hope, all the productions 
of the east, that were distributed in Eqrope, 
. came to Egyptian ports. Hence we have many 
concurring testimonies, which render it highly 
probable, if not evidently clear, that the first 
Gypsey tribes who came into England, and 
pther parts of Europe, migrated from hordes of 
fhat people who had previously fou^d their 
V8^ into Egypt. 
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Tl»e evidence appears equally strong, that 
they wer^ not natives of Egypt ; hixi as the 
Egyptians were 'in great repute for the prac- 
tice of the occult sciences, common to them 
am! to the*Suder caste ; we cannot be surprized 
to find these crafty itinerants, should avail 
themselves of such an opportunity, as coming 
4>ttt of that country, to profess themselves 

Contiiicfntal writers exhibit a strange assem- 
btege of crude, and iricongruous ideas on (he 
subject of Gypsey extraction. So numerous 
are the opinions diffusely i^ated, that Grell- 
inann iDu^t have exercised much patient in- 
i^cstfgation, to deduce from them the rational 
an^ satisfactory conclusioiis which his 'Disser- 
tation presents. 

Our countryman Swinborne, in describing 
the Grypsies in Calabria, is the first to remark 
tliat their peculiar language bears great affinity 
to the oriental tongues ; and that many o;f their 
customs resemble those of the heathens. But 
European ignorance of the habits ahd speedi of 
Asiatics may be accounted for, wiulst the tich 
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^oductions of India continued to be brougbt 
to Egyptian ports, and to be coaveyed thence 
by the Lombard nife^ chajits^ to be distributeil 
over Eurf>|)e 

Tl>e dngari^ Zigevners, or Gypsies, had 
been in Germany nearly a century, before the 
Portuguese discovered ttie paissage to India by 
tlie Cape of Good Hope. The stimulus which 
this discovery gaye to improvementis m the art 
of navigation, soon opened immediate inter- 
course with tlie eastern world. Vast are the 
establishmentis, which have been subsequently 
eflfected, in that quarter of the globe by naval 
powers, and extraordinary have been^ of late 
years, the exertions for the acquisition of oriental 
languages ; yet so numerous are tbey in those 
widely extended regions, that European know- 
ledge of Asiatic etymology, is yet but in a state 
of infancy. 

. The case of the Gypsies is singular ; for it 
may fairly be questioned, whether it has a pa- 
rallel in the history of tlie world. Dispersed 
over the face of the earth, without any orga- 
nization of their different hordes; and all 
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concert between them entirely precluded by 
separations of hundreds of miles from each 
#ther, in different parts of the globe^ and by 
their incapacity for literarv communication; 
they have, however, whilst speaking the lan- 
guages of the respective countries they inhabit, 
preserved in all places one peculiar to them- 
ficlves, and have transmitted it through a lapse 
of centuries io their descendants, almost un- 
impaired. 

Increased acquaintance with oriental customs 
and tongues, has, at length, discovered the near 
icoiuicidence they have with the language of tlie 
Oypsies, and has developed an origin of this 
people, of which those of the present age were, 
till now, entirely ignorant. It will appear 
exinaordinary^ that these people should have 
been able, by oral means alone, and under all 
disadvantages, to retain their language, and 
yet not to have handed down witli it, any tra- 
dition that might lead io a discovery of ^ho 
they were, or whence they came. But the 
knowledge recently acquired, of their very 
libject condition in the country from which tbejF 
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emigrated, offers a reason why the first comers 
might be anxiolis to conceal their pedigree^ the 
meanness of which would have but ill accorded 
with the titles of rank assumed by some of their 
leaders. 

The regulations proposed by the Empresfii 
Theresa, and the Emperor Joseph 11. could 
they have been carried into effect, would doubt-; 
less have improved the state of the Gypsies. 
But an order for children to be torn away from 
their parents, was so far from being dictated by 
the study of human nature, that it did violence 
to the tenderest sensibilities, and set at nought 
the kindest emotions. Its tendency was to 
produce in the minds of Gypsies, disaffection to 
the state, and to indispose others from aiding 
in the execution of the edict. The advantages 
to be derived by Governments from a liberal 
toleration, being not then so well understood 
as in succeeding times, they were not duly 
regarded. 

Those potentates considering Zigeuners of 

Dgyptian origin, might reasonably conceive 

.^agriculture well adapted to their genius aad 
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as the dutcasts of society^ namely rogueii^ f&^ 
gabonds^ &c* ; and he remarks : ^^ From pe* 
rusing the catalogue of actions which dene-* 
minate a man, a dis(h*derly person^ a vagabond^ 
or incorrigible rogue, the reader may perhaps 
incline io think that many of the offences spc* 
cified in this Act, and in subsequent statutes, 
on the same subject, are of a very dubious 
nature^ and that it must require nice legal 
'acumen, to distinguish whether a person incurs 
any, and what, penalty, under the vagrant 
laws/^ 

In support of this opinion, and of the inde<^ 
finite and unjustifiable latitude of thdse sta*** 
tutes, a late decision at Maidstone, in the 
Action of Robins, v. Boyce, affords a striking 
demonstration. 

If the statutes do not admit of any con* 
struction in favor of Gypsies, but enjoin rigo- 
rous treatment of them, merely for wanderings 
it may become a question whether the peculiar 
circumstances of their case, might not con-* 
stitute an exception to the general rul^.. 
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However wholesome and salutary vagrant 
Acts may be, to deter persons from quitting 
their parislies in order to levy contributions^ 
by practising impositions in places where they 
are not known, it is obvious th^t Gypsies^ 
having no parochial settlements, cannot come 
under that description. Excepting a temporary 
residence of some of them in winter, their home 
is a whole county, and the majority of them 
are too independent to apply to any parish for 
'ai^sistance. 

Here is a trait in their character, which^ 
Were it grafted on the stock of half the paiipers 
in the kingdom, would be a national advantage. 

It ought to procure some indulgence for 
the Gypsies, that their wandering mode of life 
does not originate in any contumacious oppo- 
sition to judicial order; but in a scrupulous 
regard to the Institutions of their ancestors. 
For the advantages we possess, shall we return 
injury to our fellow-men! If after being fully 
introduced into a situation to taste the com- 
forts of social order, and to acquire a knowledge 
of mechanical professions, which would rendei^ 
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them useftil and respectable, any of them^ de-» 
spising these privileges, should indulge wan* 
dering dispositions, they might then deserve all 
the punishment which under the vagrant Aetsy 
can be inflicted. 

It is worthy of ren>ark, that in the evidence 
respecting mendicity in London, adduced last 
jear before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, there is only a single instance in 
the parish called St. Giles, that noted ren« 
dezvous of Gypsies, of one of their tribe, a girl, 
begging in the streets. 

Is it not high time the people of England 
were undeceived, respecting, the motives io 
Gypsey perseverance in their singular line of 
conduct. Their invincible attachment to the 
traditions they have received, is almost proofs 
in itself, of Grellmann's assertion,, that tliey 
aro the descendants of an Indian caste ; in whose 
estimation inviolable adherence to the customs 
of their order, constitutes the highest per- 
fection of character. 
> 

When any remark is made to them on thei^ 
strange mode of conduct, they are ready to 
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«t>ly t *^ The inhabitaifts of cieled houses fol* 
low the eustoms of their predecessors ; What 
more do we ? Are they creatures of habit ? So 
are we* 

After this account, is it surprising that the 
violent means pursued against them in all 
countries, have been ineffectual to abolish their 
peculiarities ? 

Their humane and intelligent biographer^ 
Grellmann, styles them a ^^ singular pheno* 
menon in Europe ;'^ ard it may justly be ob- 
served of such of them as i-nhabit countried 
accounted the most enlightened^ that the con*^ 
trast which theit destitute state presents to the 
numerous advantages of civilized life> and to 
the refinements of polished society^ is truly 
astonishing^ If there possibly can be a single 
Briton who is a skeptic to the benefits of edu«- 
cation, let him only take a view of the intel^ 
lectual degradation and disgusting condition of 
the Gypsies. But if Britons have made greater 
advancement in civilization than some other 
nations^ the Gypsies here are left at a greater 

«2 ' 
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distance^ and furnish the more' occasion fof 
their condition being improyed. . 

It does not appear tbat the Parian^ or Suders^ 
from whom it is believed these swarthy itfc* 
nerants of our age are descended, were fartlier 
advanced in the knowledge of moriil obligations, 
ihan were tite Spartan people ; who, however 
celebrated for siome of their Institutioi)s, ae-. 
.counted the Mccessful perpetratioa of thefts to 
be honourable.. .-- ' 

Tlie Gypsie» at K\j^. Yetholm, as ataied by 
Baillie Smith, m this pari of tlieir conduct, 9LTt 
an exact coilnterpatrt of the Spartan9# To a 
people;^ Greece, the foremost o£ their time in 
legislative arrangements, who had cultivated so 
'little sense of the turpitude of injustice, surely 
a mucU moTii criminal neglect may be imputed, 
than to the ignorant, untutored race we bair^ 
been surveying ! 

Malcolm,, in his Anecdotes of the Blanners 
and customs of London, p» 3d0, says of the 
'Englisli Gypsies : " Despised, as^ neglected, 
they naturally became plunderers and thieves 
to obtain a subsistence." But when he after-^ 
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ivrard staies^ thajt *^ They increased rapidly,' 

and at length wer« found in all parts of the- 
cotintryj" we may fee disposed to think thai^ 
British fastidiousness was not less ingenious 

^than that of the Spaniards, who considered 
themselves eontcminated by », touch of tlie 
Oypsies, unless it were to ha v^ jtheir fortunes- 
t<^d». V^aality and deception nx^jting with so 
much encourageuient, those propensities of the 
human heart would be generated and fostered > 
which at length produced flagrant impositions, 
-siiid the greatest enormities. 

7he dominion of superstition was at lin 
aeaith, % n^hat are termed the middle ages : so 
idbsoluite ^XhI uncontrolled was its influence, that 

• because of l*eputed skill in exorcism and witch-- 
eraft,the deliJidecl Germans reposed implicit conr 

. Jidence in persons so ignorant as the Gypsies. 

; What an impeachment pf British sagacity, is 

st\\e followi^ ob^ervatio^x pf Sir Frederick 
Morton JEden, in his first f^lume on the State 
of the Poor, -p. 146 : ** It is mortifying to re- 
|8ect, that whilst so many wise measures were 
jjidppted by the great Council of ithe Nation, 

9? 
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ueither a G)ke^ nor a Bacon^ should oppose the 
law suggested by royal superstition^ for ma|<:ing 
it felony to consult, covenant withy, entertain, 
employ, Jeedy or reward, any evil, or upicked 
spirit, 2(1 James^ 12th. — It is still more mor-! 
tifying to reflect^ that the enlightened Sir M^ 
Hale left a man for execution^ who was con-r 
Yicted on this Act^ at Bury^ March lOth, l€f64; 
and ths^t even in the present (the 18th) century, 
a British fFury should be persuaded that the 
Crime of witchcraft could exist," 

If the annual filling of prisons in England 
9iay be attributed, in any degree, tp the neg* 
lect of educating the lower orders of the people^ 
\i will appear extraordinary, that mstanciss of 
Gypsies-being convicted of capital crimes, ara 
not more frequent, rather than that they some* 
times occur. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, in their Beport for 18IS, ex^ 
press ' their conviction of the advantages of 
education, in correcting evils, which at once 
disgrace society, and deprive it of many, who 
inight he its most useful and active members ; 
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fimd then, they exclaim : ^' Surely we may hope 
the day is not far distant, when Statesmen and 
Legislators of all coutitries, will open their 
eyes to the awfully important truth ; and be^ 
holding in a sound and moral education, the 
grand secret of fiational strength, will co-operate 
for the prevention, jrather than the punishr 
menf of crimes !'' 

It was not until near the conclusion of the 
last year, and after the author had inspected 
«pme of the Gypsey families who winter in 
London, that he was apprized of the cor- 
respondence in the Christian Observer, which 
forms part of the preceding Section. The po- 
sition with which it commences,* is worthy of all 
acceptation, as applied to beings formed for 
immortality : •*' The Diyine Spirit of Christi- 
anity deems no object, however unworthy and 
insignificant, beneath her notice, Gypsies ^ 
lying at our doors, seem to have a peculiar 
elaim on our compassion. In the midst of a 
highly refined state of society, they are bu^ 
little f jemoved from savage life.^' 

•94 
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The letters extracted from the Christian 
Observer, are distinguished by a Christian zeal 
and liberality, which must be cheering to every 
one, who. has felt an interest in improving the 
condition of these greatly neglected partners of 
bis kind;, On their behalf, appeals to the 
public have been subsequently made, as we 
have seen in Section IX, through the medium 
of the Northampton Mercury of 1814, by two 
correspondents ; one under the designation of 
<^ A Friend to Religion ;^' the pther, that o^ 
<^ Junius/^ 

Communicatipns from a cpunty which has^ 
lone: b*r7, n a noted rendezvojs of Gypsies, may 
be onsidered the result of ob$ervation8 actually 
made on their s|ate. The fi^st of these appeals 
is introduced in the following manner : ^* Ya-? 
rious are the relig''»us and moral Institutions 
in this country ; humanity and benevolence 
have rise^ to an unprecedented height. Not 
only for our country, are the exertions of tjie 
good and great empioyi'd, but at this time the 
greatest efforts are making on behalf of the 
distressed Qermans. The hand of charity i| 
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open not only to the alleviation of present mW 
sery, but such an Institution as the Bible So* 
ciety, is calculated to excite thousands to seek 
for y«i/t«re happiness. Yet amidst all, one set 
of people seems to be entirely excluded frqm 
participating in any of those blessings ; Imeaii 
Gypsies, who are accounte4 rogues and vaga:-^ 
bonds. When we consider that they, equally 
with ourselves, are bought with sl price, mucli 
remains to be done for them. These people^ 
however wretched and depraved, certainly de-^ 
mand attention ; their being overlooked ijvitl^ 
indifference, is really much to be regretted, 

" Instead of being subjects of commiseration, 
they are advertised as rogues and vagabonds; 
and a reward offered for their apprehension. 
But no asylum is offered them, nothing is held 
out to encourage a reformation in any tba^ 
might be disposed to abandon their accustomed 
yices.'' The same writer, in a subsequent 
letter, dated September 8, respecting thes^ 
houseless wanderers, remarks : ^^ I was repre? 
penting the deplorable state they are in, to a 
persoD). of my acquaintance ; and his reply was : 
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They were a set of worthless and undeserriii^ 
wretches; and he believed they would rather 
live as they do, than otherwise; with many 
other such like inconisidejate ideas ; resulting, 
I believe, from a prej^diced mind, and from 
not prppe|r|y coD^dering their situation ; and { 
i^^f th^se sentiments are too prevalent." 

It will readily be admitted, that they are 
generally prevalent: and how should it be 
otherwise, so loqg a^ the great mass of the po- 
pulation of Englaiid continues to be uninformed 
of the motives ipduciug the strange conduct of 
Gypsies, whp consider themselves under the 
strongest of all obligations, strictly to observe 
the Institutiojis of their .ancestors. Had Britons 
been apprized of the origiii of this people, and 
the peculiar circumstance^ pf their case, the 
national character would npt have been stained, 

by the abuse and mal-treatcpent whjch Gypsies 

>. 

have received. 

. It is very satisfactory to find by the before 
recited correspondence, an inhabitant of the 
county in which the Gypsies are so nuqierousif 
advocating their cause, by a public exposure of 
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ll^ mistaken ideas which have so long pre« 
vailed respecting them. 

From the length of time they have continued 
to reside in Britain, they have ceased to be« 
come subjects of much curiosity or conversation. 
And as they endeavour to avoid populous dis« 
tricts, persons in large towns, who are occupied 
in trade, seem little aware that in the county 
they inhabit, there may be hordes of these wan* 
derers, traversing the thinly inhabited parts of 
it, in various directions, as was the case ia 
yorkshire during the last summer. (1815.) 

When the amelioration of the condition of 
this people is mentioned to persons of the above 
description, so little informed are they on the 
subject, that it is many times treated as if the 
existence of Gypsies was questioned ; at others, 
as if affording any help to them, was visionary, 
and even ludicrous. 

^ Some places formerly frequented by Gypsey 
gangs, having been much deserted by them of 
late years, does not authorize any calculatioa 
upon a decrease of their numbers in the fiaf< 
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-In the vicinity of the metropolis, GypsidI 
have been excluded by inclosure^ from various 
j^tuations . to which they ha4 beeii accuiitomed 
to resort. But there is some reason tQ appre- 
hend 'they have become more numerpi^s^ in 
several other parts of the Island. Baillie Smith 
ibf Kelso, is of opinion, they increase in Scot* 
land, and it is by no means certain that they do 
not in England. v ' 

^ 'Any idea that routing thein will lessen their 
numbers, may be as fallacious, and injiidicious, 
as were banishments from the German States, 
which, without diniinishing Gypsey population, 
)iad the injurious effect of alienating them still 
ttiore tirqvfi civil associations. y 

Junius^ ihe other correspondent of the No|tb- 
jumpton Merciiry, in his Address of October ^29, 
ivrites : ^f I trui^t tlie tkne is not distant, w^en 
inuch will be accQii)plished, as it respects 4he 
jeivilization of the people whose cause we plead. 
|n the meantime, I wpuld humbly hope all 
^hose harsh and degrading measures, of pub- 
licly in the papers, and upqu placards by the 
jlides pf roads, ordering their apprehension a^d 
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teaimitmeut to prison^ will be suspended^ UDttl 
some asylum is offered ; and should nothing h% 
attempted by the Legislature^ for reclaiming 
them from their present mode of life, surely 
much may be doiie by the exertions ot uidi» 
viduaIsP* 

Many of the observations in the Cliristiaki 
Observer, and in the Northampton Merciiryf 
are striking and pertinent, as they relate to tlie 
•present state of the Gypsies in England ; and 
the-- philanthropy they inculcate is honourabte 
to the national character. Had these bene^ 
Tolent individuals been acquainted with the 
history of tlie people, whose cause they plead, 
they would, doubtless, liave suggested plaiKs 
adapted to their peculiar case. For want of 
.this knowledge, it is not surprising that occu- 
pations in husbandry should take the lead in 
propositions for employing them. The last 
mentioned writer, from a desire to render essen- 
tial service to tliis people, suggests, that the 
Legislature should fix upon five or six stations 
in different parts of the kingdom, on which 
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.villages should be erected, in order that they 
anight be employed in farming* 

It will have been obvious in the survey which 
has been taken, and it has been already re^ 
mark^, that of all occupations, agriculture is 
the least adapted to their genius and incli- 
tion. 

It has appeared in Section IX^ that Riley 
Smith, a chief of the Northamptonshire Gypsies, 
after marrying the cook out of a gentleman's 
fiunily, and obtaining a farm, quitted it^ to re* 
aume musical performances. 

Conformity to agricultural employments, 
eould not be effected in Gypsies, by the most 
rigorous measures to which the Empress The^ 
leaa, and the Emperor Joseph IL lesDrted.-— 
Mudi leas could it be expected that persons^ 
who, all their lives, have accustomed them* 
selves to be in the open air, or othera who have 
lived three parts of the year in this manner,, 
idiottld be induced, in open weather, to biook 
the restraint of houses. 

Those who have houses at Kirk Tetholm, 
quit them in ^ring : men, women, and diil« 
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dren^ set out on their peregrinations over the 
country^ and live in a state of vagrancy^ until 
driven back to their habitations by the approach 
of winter ; and it appears^ in all countries to 
which the Gypsies have had access^ that a si« 
milar course is pursued by them. 

In a dialogue between a Curate and some 
Gypsies, as published in the Christian Guardian^ 
ofMarch^ 1812^ is the following question and 
answer : 

Curate* ^^ Could you not by degrees bring 
jourselves to a more settled mode of life ? 

Gypsey. I would not tell you a story, Sir; 
I really think I could not> having been brought 
up to it from a child." 

Upon this conversation, the Curate makes 
the following remark : ". In order to do good 
among the Gypsies, we must conciliate their 
esteem, and gain their confidence." 

The plain and simple reply to the Curate, 
will put out of question the erection of villages, 
or the making of establishments for adults 
among them. In mechanical operations, to 
which the Gypsies are most inclined^ British 
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artisaus might be as averse to uiiite with tbem^ 
as they were with the Jews. The Spaniards, it 
has appeared^ are unwilling to be associated 
with G^^sies in any kind of occupation. More* 
over^ the competition of manufacturers in 
England^ during the last fifty years, has effected 
by artificial means, so much saving of manual 
labour, and so much improvement in the di- 
Tision of it, that the rude operations of Gypsies, 
would be a subject of ridicule and contempt. 

J. P., in a letter from Cambridge to the 
Christian Observer, very feelingly states the 
case of a Gypsey family, the father of which, 
being a travelling tinker and fiddler, intimated, 
he would be glad to have all his children 
brought up to some oiher mode of life, and 
even to embrace some other himself ; but Lq 
finds a difficulty in it. Not having been brought 
up in husbandry, he could not go through the 
labour of it ; and few, if any persons, would be 
willing to ^employ his children, on account of 

* The benevolent Jonas Hanfray took a Gypsey boy. into his fanllyi 
for the purpose of making an experiment, but the result has not come to the 
knowledge of the author. 
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ih^ bad character which his race bears, and 
from the censure and ridicule which would 
Attach to the taking of th?a)v'^ 

There appears so little probability of any 

^iseful change being effected in the nomadic 

habits of adult Gypsies, that it seems better tO' 

-bear with that propensity for some time longer^ 

than by directly counteracting it, so disturb 

-^tbe minds of parents, as to indispose them to 

consent to the education of their child reii» 

There are thousands of other people in the 

nation^ who, more than half their time> live out 

of doors in like manner. Were they all ob% 

liged to take out licences, this measure might 

operate in some degree as a check uport them ; 

0t least it would be a tacit acknowledgment of 

a controlling power, and might admit of some 

regulation of their conduct. At present, num* 

bers of them resemble a lawless banditti, and 

may not inaptly be termed, Imperium in tm- 

jperio. 

It appears by J, P.^s letter from Cambridge^ 
that six years ago, he had engaged a Gypsey 
boy to be sent to a school on the Belleiaa c^cl 

8 
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Xancasteriaa plan* At that time^ the s^steifr 
kad be^ but little appropriated in the countrj 
to the instruction of girls^; and the applieatioii 
cif it to boy» only, wouI<l have been doing' the 
trbrk by halv^. But the time seems now t# 
'have arri^ed^ When. the minds of Gypsies have 
generally rieeeived an ittpFession in favor of 
the edueatipti, both of thek sons and daughter)^ 
us has been manifest in various p^rts of this 
Survey ; and that some of those who lodge iti 
!London^ have been themselves at the expense 
ef sendii^ their children to scbooL But if a)l 
cf them could be thus taught ^ three months. in 
a year, would not their running wild the other 
•nine, jiinder the influence of dissolute and uiv-, 
restrained example, be likely to defeat eveq^ 
purpose of instruction* 

Were they to.be educated during the whole 
of the year, it is obvious that some eatablii^)* 
ment would be necessary for their maintenance 
and clothing. The author of this Sui^vey is. 
not. aware of any Institutions so mueb adapted 
to their c^ise, as the charrity schools for boys and 
girls> which are common to every pact ^f ih»^ 
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kingdom. It is not probable that Gypsey po^ 
l^ulation would furnish more than two boys^ 

^ ...» 

and two girls, for each of these schools^ Theit 
being placed among a much greater number of 
children^ and those of settled^ and in some 
degree of civilized habits> would greatly fach 
litate the training of Gypsies to salutary dis« 
cipline and subordination ; and the associations 
ft provided for them 6ut of school hours, being 
under the superintendence of a regular family^ 
^ould, in an especial manner^ be favorable to 
their domestication* 

Charity schools, by admitting childreil S9 
early as at six years of age, and continuing theni 
to fourteen, seem particularly suited to th^ 
duse of Gypsies> in Supplying all that h re^ 
<]uisite until the boys are at an age to go out 
apprentices^ and the girls to service in families* 

Gypsies being the children of a whole county^ 
if not of the nation at large, perhaps the ex- 
|>ense of th^r maintenance might, without iH^ 
consistency, be defrayed out of county rates, 
which would prevent its being burdensome tp 
Any particular district* By a process so simpj^ 
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and easy, expensive establishinenta on the ac« 
count of Oypw'e.^, might be entirely avoi(fed* 
And many parents aoiong them, express a 
witlingnf^ss to part with their children^ for 
iedttcat?6i>, provided they were cared fer in 
timber respect!^. 

AftM several eentfiri^s, a degree of iM>Iieitude 
1)eihg at length apparent in the Gypties^ for 
'the Improvement of their children, the time 
lias arrived when some effectual benefit may be 
"communicated to them. * 

The distribution proposed, would admit of 
^hea^e itinerants seeing their children once in 
^lie year. But to extirpate Gypsey habits, c*dtt* 
^iion alone would not be miffieient. Yet an 
ther^ is no reason to think' this people are lesa 
wsceptible than others, of gainful considera- 
tions^ a fund might be provided, out of which, 
'twerity pounds should be paid with each boy, 
T)T] his apprenticei^hip to some handicraft 4)ji- 
sihess, in lieu of finding him with clothes^during 
ihb term. And in^ consideratioit of its b^ing 
faithfully served^ five pduhds might be allowed 
to find the young man with tools for his tirad^^ 
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or otherwise setting him forward iu the worlfU 
This would excite an interest iu civil asso^ 
ciations and order^ which are necessary for th^ 
successful prosecution of trade ; and prol]|ablyi 
an encouragement like this^ would haye ft 
greater effect in giving a ^new direction to 
Oypsey pursuits^ than any coercive or restrictive 
measures which could be devised. And who 
would npt wish to conticihute to the meqns pf 
rescuing from ignorance and vice^ such a por- 
tion of the population of their country ! Who 
would not be desirous of emulating in some 
d^gree^ that best kind pf pat riotism^ by whi^h 
the correspondent Ht of the Christian Observer^ 
is so remarkably distinguished I 

This would be an example worthy of a great 
nation ; and is it not probable^ that the proi^pect 
of so much preferment, would induce Gypsey 
parents, \o promote to the utmost of their 
power, a disposition iq their children to obtain 
it ? Cooper, a Gypsey at Chingford Qreen, said, 
^^ It is a pity they should be as ignorant as their 
fathers." This may be considered as the lan- 
guage of ^^ help tfs," accompanied with this ac* 
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knowledgment^ ^^ jfvr we g>re unable to help 
eursehes;^^ aiid certi^inly tkere i» but too muc^ 
reason to conclude it is strictly true^ respecting 
the insti^uctien of this fprlorn and destitute 



According to the enumeration of Gypsey 
lodgers^ given in Section X^ their families are** 
rage SI in number, This exceeds by one half^ 
-what is reported tQ be tha average of England 
in general. If we take Gypsey population at 
18,000, their children will be 12,000. Sup- 
posing two- thirds of these to be under twelve 
years of age, there would b^ 8,000 to educate. 
Beckoning half that number tp, be girls, 4,000 
boys wpulci be to be apprenticed after leaving^ 
school. And if theae, after their apprentidS'^ 
ship, married Gypsey girls, who had ]t)een 
brought up to service in families, twenty ihour 
sand useful subjects might be calculated upon^ 
as gained to the State in the first generation. 

Should the efforts of individuals, require 
assistance from the State, to render their plans 
effectual ; surely they may depend on the co- 
operation of a British legislature^ to promote tb$ 
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4sau8e in which they would embark! On thin 

point may be adduced .the Judicious observations 

■it 

of GpeUma,nn: " If the Gypsey knows jiot how 
1)0 make yse 0/ th^ facu}jties ,witb which nature 
has intrusted him^?let the State tea^h him, an4 
)ceep Jtiiqi in Reading strings till the *end is at- 
igijfiLei, Care being taken to improve their 
understandings^ and to amend their hearts, 
ihey might become useful citizens; for observf^ 
them at whatever e;mpJloyment yovi jrnaj^ therp 
|ilway3 ^pea^r spajrks i^f geni^^.'^ J 

£yery well- wisher ip )iis country must be 
gratified in observiqg, ;t;hat as soon as the con.-* 
dieting tumult of uAtipus is calm^d^ apd the 
{icecipitations attenda^nt on inilUary i^pplies 
Jjiave subsided, the attention/)! jthe Legislature 
is turned to the investigation of sipme of tj[ie 
causes of human misery at home ; ^aud ,to the 
means of increasing the social comforts of a 
consid^rabjie portion of British population in 
the ipetropqlis pf the kingdom. This recom- 
mencement ,of operations^ directed io the im*- 
portant object fqr which Gpvernmenls have 
Jbeen instituted^ — the good of the people, — en- 
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eourages the hope, that the most neglected ^n^ 
destitute of all persons in this country, whose 
Cause we have been pleading, Will not be suf* 
fered to remain much longer unnoticed Und 
disregarded. 

When at length the veil that bias obscured 
them is once drawta aside, can British bene^ 
volence withhold its Exertions, to elevate thb 
tnoral tone of this d^raded eastern race, and 
to call forth the dignity of the human character^: 
in exchange for the strange torp6r and viletteM 
in which this people are involved. Here aa 
occasion presents for the display of a tem^t 
truly Christian, and for the erection of a stail* 
dard to surrounding kingdoms, in whi^h aki4 
these outcasts of society are dispersed, of th^ 
philanthropy and sound policy which are wortKy 
of a great nation. 

Such an experiment, though on a limited 
tcale, may furnish various data for judgitig 
what may be effected for their countrymen, the 
countless myriads of British subjects, inhabiting 
the vast regions of Utndostan. 
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Alexdnder Fraser Tytler, late Assistant 
Judge in the twenty-four Pergunnahs, Bengal 
Establishment^ in his highly important work, en* 
titled, ^^ Considerations on the present Political 
State of India/' after pointing out the depravity 
which prevails to an extraordinary degree 
'among the population of India, states in the 
313th page of the first volume, that ^* Poverty, 
or according to the definition of ivriters on 
Police, Indigence may be said to be the nurse 
of almost all crimes. To find out the causes of 
poverty, and to attempt their removal, must 
therefore be the chief object of a good police," 
It has been remarked, that this author drew 
his conclusions, not only from what he under^ 
^ stood of human nature in general, but frond 
what he daily saw before him, in the cireum*^ 
stances and actions of the people whose crimes 
he was called upon to punish. And he reasons 
upon the subject in the following manner: 
'^^ Great poverty among the lower orders in 
every country, has an immediate effect in muU 
•tiplying the number of petty thieves; and 
-where the boi^ids of the moral principle hare 



tieen once over-st epped, however trivial th» 
first offencei the step is easy frx>iD petty theft to 
the greater crimes of burglary and robbery.'* y. 

May Britons in their conduct towards the 
Gypsies^ be aotuated by a policy so liberal^ as 
to induoe the rising generation mnong this 
xieglpcted cjlass^ to attach theniselv.es to civil 
society^ and to enter into situations designed to 
inculcate habits of industry^ and prepare them 
i;o become ^iseful members of the community. 

The successful <expe;*iments lately made by 
the British and F^o^ejign SchcM>l Sodety^ upoa 
persons addicted to /every species of depravity^ 
leave no dojubt of <the practicabUity of ame- 
iiorating the condition oi Gypsies. It is with 
pleasure that on this Siubject the following 
.fifatement of focts is introduced^ .rcsp,ec.tjng two 
schools established in the neighboMrhopd of th^ 
.metropolis. One of them at Kingsl^^d^ .a si- 
tuation which has been termed, '^ A focus i^Jier^ 
the most abandoned x^haractcrs constantly as- 
^mbled for every species of brutal and licea- 
itious disorder." The other is at Bowyer^-lan^^ 
.jpifs»,t Camberwell^ a district inhabited by persops 
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bf the worst description; among whom ihe 
police officers have been accustomed to look, 
for the various kinds of offenders^ who have 
infested the Borough of South wark. 

We are informed by the Committee of that 
School, that *^ in the district embraced by their 
Society, the consequences of ignorance wew 
evident to the most superficial observer. Pa-* 
rents and children, appeared alike regardless 
of morality and virtue ; the former indulging 
in profligacy, and the latter exhibiting its la^* 
ffientable effects, 

^^ Did the friends of unwersal education re* 
quire a fresh illustration, they would find it in 
the scene w« are now contemplating; and 
they would confidently invite those who still 
entertain a doubt on the subject, to a more 
close and rigid ^examination of that scene, sa?* 
tisfied with the effect upon every candid and 
unprejudiced mind. For, assuredly, ^^ men do 
not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of this* 
ties f ' and when morality, decency, and order, 
are gradually occupyihg the abodes of licen- 
tiousness^ misery^ and guilt, the change niu^f; 
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be attributed to some operating cause, and ffioS 
£ause must be derived from the Source of all 
Good. ^ 

^^ The principles of decorum, of propriety, 
and of virtue, are instilled into the youthful 
mind ; and by a powerful reaction, they reach 
the heart of the parent ; the moral atnu^sphere 
extends— 1-its benefits are felt and appreciated — 
the Bible takes its proper place in the habi- 
tations of poverty; and thus in its simple^ 
natural, and certain course, the germ of in^ 
struction yields the Iwippy fruit of moral re* 
^i^rmatioH.^ 

If as Grellmann computes, there are oot 
fewer than 700,000 of these people in Europe, 
'who do not either plough, or sow, or the gfeiptter 
part of them contribute in any mamier to the 
improvement of the country, or the support of 
the State, what a subject is this, £or th^ COU* 
templation of Governments ! 

In reference to England, it is a beautiful ex« 
clamation of the Christian Observer : ^* Surely 
when our charity is flowing in so wide a channel, 
conveying the blessings of the gospel to the 
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juxKsi diataitt quarters of the globe, we shall not 
liesitat^ to water this one barren and neglected 
iield^ in our own land." Uniting cordially, in 
this appeal, it is a great satisfaction to be able to 
state^there are traits of character in this people, 
i^bich encourage attention to Gypsey soil. L^t 
it but be cleared of weeds, and sown with good 
seed, &nd the judicious cultivator may calculate 
upon a crop to compensate his toil. 

Greater proof of coniidence, as to moni^ 
transactions, not being misplaced in Gypsies 
need not be given, than in the testimony of the 
landlord at Kirk Yetholm, to William SmilH^ 
that his master knew he was as sure of theif 
money, as if he had it in )iis pocket. 

In Dr. Clarke's Travels, published ip the; 
present year, Part the 2nd of Section 3r<|, 
page 592, are the following observations .re- 
specting the Gypsies of Hungary : ^^ The WaJ- 
lachian Gypsies are not an idle race. Thdy 
might rather be descrtbe4 as a laborious peo- 
ple ; and. the greater part of them honestly en- 
deavour to earn a livelihood. It is this part of 
them who work as gold- washers." 
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itk page 637, the Doctor remarks : *^ fkM 
Wallachians of the Bannat, bear a rery ba4 
character> and perhaps many of the offencei 
attributed to Gypsies, may be due to this peo^ 
pie, who are the least civilized, and the moat 
ferocious of all the inhabitants of Hungary "^.^ 

Could grateful sensibility of favors received^^ 
and' of personal attachment, be more strikingly 
evinced than in the promptitude of Will Faa, 
who when he was eighty years of age, on hear- 
ing of his landlord being unwell, undertook, at 
•the hazard of his life, a journey of a hundred 
miles, to see him before he died ? 

The attention of Gypsies to the aged and in* 
firm of their f raternify, is not leiss exhibited in tbe 
case of Ann Day, whose age is inserted in a work 
on human longevity, published at Salisbury m 
J 799. She was aged 108, and had not slept in 
a bed during seventy years. She was weU 
known in the counties of Bedford and Herts^ 
and having been a long time blind, she always 
rode upon an ass, attended by two or three of 
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iU^ tribe. A friend of the author^ a farmer 
^ear Baldock^ who had frequently given foo4! 
and straw, for the old woman, says of the at- 
tendants, she . had, her comfort and supposC 
seemed to be their cluef coneern* {}e €onsidej|ir 
her longevity a proof of the kindness she rep 
ceived. Her interment^ which was, at Arsley^ 
near Henlow, .was attended by her son and; 
daughter^ the one 82, the other 85 years of ag^ 
each having great grandchildren. 

It must have been a satisfaction to every pja» 
interested in.tbe improvement of human nature^ 
to observe the number of advocates who have 
come forward, within the last teif years, in this 
country, to plead the cause of this despised and 
abused people. 

In bringing their case before the public, the 
author has ain^ed at discharging what ha 
thought incumbent upon him io undertake on 
their behalf. He trusts that persons much 
,.iniOfe. competent than himself^ will be inducerl 
to give effect to whatever measures may be 
thought best adapted to promote the temporal^ 
as well as spiritual benefit of tins people { and 
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tiiat as Hy the correflipondent of the GhnstiftH 
Observer, remarks : ^ amidst the great light 
that prevails, the reproach may be wiped away 
'from our country, of 60 many of its childreii 
iKFalking in darkness, and in the shadow of 
death.'' 

Can a nation, whose diffusive philanthropy 
extends to the civilisation of a quarter of the 
^globe, and to the evangelization of the whole 
world, be regardless of any of the children of 
her owii bosom, or suffer the pious, truly pa- 
triotic solicitude of her King, for the instructioti 
of the meanest of his subjects to remain un^ 
accomplished* 

Many persons appear zealous to send Mis'* 
ftionaries to convert heathens in the most dia-^ 
tant parts of the world ; when, as a late * writer 
observes, " the greatest, perhaps of all heathens, 
are at home, entirely neglected," 

Peace and tranquillity are favorable to the 
improvement of the internal condition of « 
country ^ and can Britain more unequivocal! jT 

* (* Samsel Take, Author of a DescrtpUoir of llie Retreat, &e« . 
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testify her gratitude for the signal favors con* 
ferred upon her^ than in promoting that ob« 
ject for which rational beings were formed— 
the glory of God, and the happiness of his 
creatures. 

In relation to the uncultivated race we have 
been surveying, may a guarded and religious 
education prove to them, as the voice crying in 
the wilderness : ^* Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert an highway 
for our God." The subsequent declaration, 
without doubt, is descriptive of what should be 
effected under the gospel dispensation : ^^ The 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain : And the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together; 
for the mouth of the Lord hath Spoken it.*' — 
Isaiah, Chap. xl. v. 8, 4> 6. 



finis: 
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